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Proressor Felton enjoys a just reputation in America 
for sound scholarship ; and his notes on the Clouds 
and Birds of Aristophanes are of that pleasant, chatty 
kind, which boys are sure to like. 

Whatever may be thought of the arguments that 
he adduces, at the end of his Preface, in defence of an 
unexpurgated Aristophanes, it is plain that for my 
purpose, that of preparing a school edition of some 
portion of that great poet’s master-pieces, expurga- 
tion is absolutely necessary. By those who wish to 
form a moral estimate of his writings, and to infer 
from them the moral character of the age in which 
and for which he wrote, the whole works must un- 
doubtedly be studied ; but surely it is as undoubtedly 
true, that no youthful mind (to say no more) ought 
to be filled with impure thoughts, expressed in the 
very mode of all others that is likely to make them 
haunt the memory in after years. 


T K. A. . 
Lynpon, 
Dec. 22, 1851. 
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PREFACE 


ARISTOPHANES was the son of Philippus, an Athenian citizen, belong- 
ing to the Cydathensean borough and the Pandionian tribe. 
dates of hig birth and death are equally unknown. He is said to 
have been a mere youth when he first employed himself in writing 
comedy ; and as his earliest piece, “The Revellers,” was brought out 
B,C, 427, the approximate date of his birth has been assumed as 
B.0. 444, on the supposition that the words of the scholiast, oyeddy 
pepaxioxoc, designate about the age of seventeen. His last recorded 
representation in his own name was that of the Second “ Plutus,” 8.6. 
388, one year before the peace of Antalcidas, and in the fifty-sixth 
year of the poet’s life. It is stated in the Greek argument, that he 
resigned his two later pieces, “The Cocalos” and “The olosicen,™ te 
his son Araros, who had been introduced to the theatrical public as an 
actor in “The Plutus.” The probability is, that Aristophanes lived but 
« few years more. The latest period assumed as the date of his 
death is B.c. 380. 

Aristophanes, very early in life, came into violent conflict with the 
demagogues, who had risen to power after the death of Pericles. 
One of the most noted popular favorites of the times was Cleon, 
who is known to us, not only by the witty exaggerations of the comie 
poets, but by the accurate historical delineation of Thucydides. For 
about six years of the Peloponnesian war, this brawler stood at the 
head of the party opposed to peace. He was a man of low origin, a 
tanner by trade, but well qualified by his natural shrewdness, his 
impudence, his power of coarse invective against better men, his 
violent and cruel disposition, his fluent speech, and vulgar manners, 
to be the favaurite of the populace, When Mitylene surrendered to 
the Athenian forces, B.c. 427, he was the author of a decree that all 
the adult males should be put to death, and the women and children 
sold into slavery ; but the suber second thought of the people saved 
them from this great crime, and the decree was rescinded the next 
day. With this mighty representative of the worst portion of the 
Athenian democracy Aristophanes commenced a warfare, in which 
he put forth all the energies of his wit and his genius. At the 
Dionysiac festival of the following spring, B.c. 426, he brought out 
his “ Babylonians,” in which he assailed Cleon, and boldly satirized the 
democracy. This was a daring attempt, and Cleon was not long 
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in devising measures for vengeance. It seems that the father of 
Aristophanes possessed estates in A‘gina and Rhodes, and that 
affairs of business frequently called him thither. Possibly, therefore, 
the youth of the poet may have been passed away from Athens?. 
These circumstances were seized upon by Cleon, and made the basis 
of a prosecution for tnciviem,—a %eviag ypapn,—which, had it been 
successful, would have silenced the terrible wit of the poet for ever. 

The comedy of “ The Knights” was brought upon the stage B.c. 424, 
The corruptions of the ecclesia are exposed in this piece, and the 
character of Cleon, who appears as one of the persons of the drama, 
is drawn with wonderful power. He is again held up to ridicule in 
“The Wasps” (exhibited ».c. 422), a drama which gives a masterly 
and most amusing picture of the Athenian courts, and the passion of 
the people for litigation. These are the principal passages in the 
warfare between the poet and the demagogue. 

. Aristophanes is said to have written above sixty comedies, of 
which eleven are extant. Ten of these belong to the old comedy, 
and one, “The Plutus,” to the new. 

- Besides their poetical merits, the works of Aristophanes are of 
great ‘historical value. He was a conservative, strongly opposed to 
the political, literary, and moral tendencies of his age. In the deli- 
neation of characters, he used the unscrupulous exaggerations which 
were common to all the writers of the ancient comedy. The names 
of prominent men, whether in politics, philosophy, or poetry, were 
breught forward with the most unhesitating freedom, and their con= 
duct was handled with a severity that showed as little regard for in- 
dividual rights and the claims of private character as is exhibited by 
the modern political press?. To the credit of Aristophanes it must 
be said, that, with few exceptions, the individuals selected by him 
for attack were persons deserving the reprobation of honest men. 
The principal exceptions to this remark are Euripides and Socrates, 
especially the latter. How far the bitter sarcasms upon Euripides 
were justified by the influence of some of that poet’s writings upon 
the morals of the age, it is impossible now to determine with a satis- 
factory degree of probability. 

The conflict waged by Aristophanes against the sophists was one 
of no less importance than that against the demagogues. The comedy 
of “ The Clouds,” in which the main points of the contest are em- 
bodied, is, for many reasons, one of the most interesting remains of 
the theatrical literature of Athens. Though, like every other comedy, 
ite wit turns upon local and temporary relations, it has, what is not 
common to every other comedy, a moral import of permanent value. 
It was written at a time of great changes in the national character of 
the Greeks, and bears marks of its author’s determined opposition to 
the new ethical and philosophical views that were eating into the 
very heart of the national virtues. The Peloponnesian war had for 
eight years been desvlating the fair fields of Greece; a war in which, 


1 Bode thinks he may have been born tween Aristophanes and the most emi- 
abroad. Geschichte der Hellenischen nent of his contemporaries, see Réot- 
Dichtkunst, Vol. III. Part IJ. p. 219. —_ scher’s Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter, 

2 For a discussion of the relation be- pp. 212—294, 
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whatever party gained the victory, the losses and the woes of defcat 
fell upon Greeks; let success alight where it would, its effects were 
disastrous to the Hellenic race. One public calamity usually accom- 
panies another; and when the ancient virtue of Athens was un- 
nerved, the sophists flocked frum every side to batten on the vices of 
that giddy-paced capital. No class of men known to history have 
ever been so worthy of the execrations of the world as the Greek 
sophists of that age, except, perhaps, the philosophers—those birds 
of evil omen—whose boding cries foretold the storms of the French 
Revolution. 

A clear-headed and honorable citizen must have looked upon the 
unprincipled teachings of these reprubates with abhorrence, and, if 
he were a man of genius, he would task his powers to the utmost for 
the purpose of putting down the moral nuisance. In modern times, 
such a man would resort to the press as the mightiest engine to aid 
him in waging the holy warfare. In ancient Attic days, he resorted 
tw the comic stage. The freedom of the old comic theatre, before 
the bloody reign of the Thirty, was to the Athenians what the free- 
dum of the press is to the modern constitutional states; and the 
restraints imposed upon the comic theatre by that formidable oli- 
garchy were precisely the same thing as the censorship of the press 
is under modern despotisms, Aristophanes was the great master of 
ancient comedy, and, when he saw the progress the sophista were 
making towards the ruin of his country’s morals and manners, let 
louse upon the offenders the gleaming shafts of his angry genius, — 
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Before the comedy of “The Clouds” was produced, Aristophanes 
had brought out “ The Revellers,” “The Babylonians, “ The Achar- 
nians,” and “ The Knights.” Two of these, “The Acharnians” and 
“The Knights,” had been honoured with the first prize. 3.C. 424, 
he appeared with “The Clouds;” but, notwithstanding the distin- 
guished merits of the piece,—in the author’s opinion it was the best 
he had ever written,—the judges awarded the first prize to Cratinus, 
and the second to Ameipsias, and only the third honours were de- 
creed to Aristophanes. The following year he brought forward the 
Second “ Clouds,” in which he complains with humourous bitterness 
of the injustice that had been done him, and affirms that, the sen- 
tence of the judges to the contrary notwithstanding, this comedy was 
the most skilfully constructed of all his pieces. Besides the ingenious 
compliments he pays to the Attic audience, he makes his chorus 
utter various whimsical threats to deter the judges from committing 
a second blunder ?. 

Not only the base principles of the sophists are exposed, but their 
absurd and effected language is ridiculed with masterly effect. The 


3 Fritsche, however, is of opinion 


ciliation brought about between the 
that the First ‘‘ Clouds” was materially 


poet and the philosopher. See Ques- 


different from the play as we now have 
it; and that the latter, written to bring 
contempt upun Socrates, was never re- 
presented, in consequence of a recon- 


tiones Aristophanez (De Socrate Vete- 
rorum Comicorum Dissertatio, pp. 69, 
seqq.). The arguments for this opinion, 
though ingenious, are not conclusive. 
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oddities of manner by which they undertook to impose upon the 
popular credulity, and set themselves apart from the rest of the 
world, are held up to scorn and contempt. But in this piece the 
poet’s satire by no means hits the sophists alone. His arrows fly in 
every direction,—wayrn dvd orpardv,—and strike at public and 
private vices, wherever found. The peculator, the demagogue, the 
coward, the libertine, wore no armour thick and hard enough to 
shield them from the fatal dart. The pompous poet, who substituted 
forced and unnatural phrases and extravagant imagery for simplicity 
of thought and clearness of expression, thereby corrupting the public 
taste,—the musician, who adopted an effeminate style, instead of the 
ancient airs that roused the souls of the heroes of Marathon like the 
sound of a trumpet,—and the dances, who set aside the modest 
movements of an earlier and better age, to introduce the licentious- 
ness of the Cordaz, thereby melting away the manly virtues of the 
youthful generation,— all felt the keen edge of that satire, whose 
temper still keeps its fineness, and whose brilliancy is scarcely dim- 
med by the rust of more than twenty centuries. 

It is very unfortunate for the fame of Aristophanes, that he 
selected Socrates as the type and representative of the sophists, 
Little could he imagine the effect this was destined to have upon his 
reputation for many centuries. Little could he foresee that the 
stories repeated by AZlian would be allowed to tarnish his name, 
until the learning and sagacity of modern critics should redeem it 
from the bitter reproach of having caused the death of the noblest 
man of his age. We cannot help regretting and condemning the 
poet’s mistaken choice of Socrates for the chief personage in the 
play ; we must censure the wantonness of the attack upon his person, 
making a good and great man the object of his overwhelming ridi- 
cule: but no ground exists for the calumny, that he was bribed by 
the enemies of the philosopher ; it is impossible that he should have 
been influenced by the malicious prosecutors, Anytus, Melitus, and 
Lycon; and there is not much reason to suppose that the represen- 
tation of the comedy had any futher effect upon the reputation of 
Socrates than to connect, in the popular mind, some ludicrous asso- 
ciations with his name, and perhaps to strengthen the prejudices 
fomented against him by his enemies; an effect certainly to be 
lamented, but not to be charged upon the poet as a proof of settled 
malignity, and of the diabolical intent to bring the greatest and best. 
of the Athenians to the hemlock. 

It must be remembered, too, that Socrates was not to all of his 
contemporaries what he is to us. He was charged by some with the 
common vices of his age; from this charge, however, the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon amply vindicates him. There are three principal 
delineations of Socrates which have come down to us. In an his- 
torical point of view, the Memorabilia of Xenophon contains the 
Most important and authentic. The principles of the great teacher 
are, no doubt, here recorded with fidelity. The Socrates of the 
“ Platonic Dialogues” probably unites with the main features of 
a truthful representation many fictitious details, He is, in many 
Points, to be regarded as a dramatic character, through whom Plato 
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intended to convey his own opinions, without, however, putting into 
his mouth any sentiments strongly at variance with the well-known 
opinions of his teacher. Looked upon in this view, the Socrates of 
Plato is one of the most original and masterly creations of genius ; 
but it is impossible to draw the line here between the Dichtung and 
the Wahrheit. The third representation is that which has been 
handed down by the comic poet,—the Socrates of the ancient come- 
dians. This character is partly historical and partly fictitious. That 
Socrates really occupied himself with the investigations of the phy- 
sical philosophers in the early part of his life, and availed himself of 
the teachings of the sophists, is undoubtedly true; but he renounced 
and opposed them the moment his piercing intellect discerned the 
hollowness of their pretensions‘. His manner, however, if not his 
character, was marked by peculiarities that naturally laid him open 
to the sarcasms of the comic poets and the attacks of his enemies, 
The singularity of his appearance and fi , the profound abstrac- 
tion into which he occasionally fell, in spite of his otherwise emi- 
nently practical character, and notwithstanding the fearless bravery 
with which, when occasion called, he met the dangers of war, and the 
still more formidable dangers of the “ardor cirium praca jubentium,” 
as when he happened to be president for the day of the assembly 
that tried the generals after the battle of Arginousz, held out great 
temptations to the unscrupulous satirists who possessed the public 
ear. It really seems as if he occasionally “put an antic humour on,” 
for the purpose of making people open their eyes and wonder, Such 
a whimsical incident as that recorded of his demeanour at the siege 
of Potideea—his standing all night in a phrontistic reverie, until sun- 
rise the next morning, drawing upon himself the curious and laugh- 
ing eyes of the soldiery—certainly would lower the dignity of a phi- 
losopher in any age, and excite the ridicule of a people much less 
quick to see absurdities than the ancient Athenians. His way of 
asking questions—that searching irony on which he plumed himself 
not a little—must have been maddening to the disputatious little 
men whom he was so fond of encountering and disurming. The out- 
ward courtesy which veiled his keen and cutting interrogatories, 
made them only the more provoking and hard to bear. The most 
persevering question-asker of modern times is but a small annoyer 
compared to the master of Attic dialectics, who went on with a strain 
of remorseless irony, until the victim sunk under the inevitable 
reductio ad absurdum °. 


4 This subject is ably handled by 
Stivern, in his paper on ‘* The Clouds,” 
translated by W. R. Hamilton, F.R.S.; 
by Wiggers, in his ‘‘ Life of Socrates ;” 
and by Meiners, in the ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Wissenschaften,” Vol. II. pp. 346, 


seqq. 

Besides these facts, it must be re- 
membered that. Socrates spent his time, 
not in the official service of the state, 
but in wandering about the streets and 

ublic places of the city, or discours- 
Ing with artisans in the workshops. He 


was followed by crowds of listeners, 
who attached themselves to him, some 
for the sake of being instructed by his 
wisdom, others urawn by the attractions 
of his incomparable wit. His wife and 
children were left in a great measure to 
themselves; for, with the spirit of a 
genuine Greek, Socrates placed the 
cares and duties of domestic life in the 
background, at least as compared with 
modern Christian views of the duties 
involved in the relations of home. Yet, 
in this matter, Socrates acted on a deli- 
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At the time when Aristophanes composed “The Clouds,” no 
doubt Socrates was generally regarded by the comic poets only as 
the most sophistical of the sophists ; he was their frequent associate, 
and carried their argumentative style into other than the sophistical 
circles. It is far from wonderful that the poet had not yet learned 
to distinguish between him and them, that he still considered Socrates 
to be the very perfection of the sophistical character, and that he 
was led into the mistake of holding up to reprobation the man whose 
firmness and wit, whoee clear-seeing judgement, comprehensive intel- 
ligence, and extraordinary genius were destined to work mightily 
towards the same end—the overthrow of the sophiste—which the 
poet himself had so deeply at heart. It must be remembered, too, 
that the trial and execution of Socrates did not occur until nearly 
twenty-five years after the representation of “The Clouds,”’—that 
neither Plato nor Xenophon, though they alluded to the farcical 
representation of “ The Clouds,” made any important charge against 
the poet,—and that Aristophanes and Socrates, there is some reason 
to believe, were on friendly if not intimate, terms during the interval. 


berately formed determination to con- 
secrate his life disinterestedly to the 
teaching of the truth. His conduct 
may not inaptly be compared to that of 
Howard and Whitefield. It would seem, 
from the testimony of the ancients, that 
sabe 1 had a keener sense than 
most of her country women of the natu- 
ral rights of her sex, and was not ex- 
actly pleased with the philosophic man- 
ner in which her lord and master spent 
his time. Some modern scholars have 
attempted to vindicate her from the 
charge of being a common acold, which 
has made her name a by-word. They 
have shown satisfactorily that such 
anecdotes as that of her throwing a 
vesse) of water upon the head of So- 
crates, and his reply, that we must al- 
ways expect rain after thunder,—of her 
upsetting the table when he brought 
home an unexpected guest to dinner,— 
and a good many other like specimens 
of termagancy, are the gossiping in- 
ventions of later writers. The most 
favorable decision we can adopt, how- 
ever, upon a candid consideration of al} 
the circumstances of the case of Xan- 
thippe, is, that she did sometimes scold, 
but that it was pro causa. 

The consenting voices of succeeding 
generations have pronounced the cha- 
racter of Socrates to be the highest and 
ai of all antiquity. The triflin 
oibles, if foibles they were, which lai 
him open to the ridicule of the comic 

ts, have had no effect in diminish- 
ing the reverence with which all good 
men consecrate his memory. The uni- 
versal opinion is well expressed by 
Meiners :—‘‘ He is distinguished from 


many of the most celebrated men by 
the fact, that he appears the more wor- 
thy of reverence the more thoroughly 
he is known, and the more deeply we 
penetrate into his life and character. 
.... When we consider how degene- 
rate philosophy had become when So- 
crates discovered the truth, and how 
corrupt the people among whom he 
taught heavenly wisdom. not only 
without pay, but in the midst of inces- 
sant persecution and danger of death, 
it is difficult not to believe that he was 
enlightened and formed by a higher 
spirit, or, at least, that he was sent by 
Providence exactly at the time when 
the people most needed such a teacher. 
.-.. Soerates not only taught virtue, 
bur practised it; and his whole life was 
purer and freer from faults than his 
philosophy from errours. In all Greek 
and Roman antiquity, I know of no 
one whose conduct was so irreproach- 
able and worthy of imitation, and whose 
character was so complete in all re- 
spects, as that of Socrates. This s:ge 
was not only elevated above all the 
vices of his contemporaries, but we 
may even say, almost above all the 
weaknesses of his race..... His wife, 
Xanthippe, paid him a tribute which 
probably but few women could have 
paid their husbands without flattery. 
and which requires some reflection to 
comprehend its whole extent. Xan- 
thippe said of her husband, that he al- 
ways had the same aspect, in coming 
in and in going out.” Meiners. Ge- 
schichte der Wissenschaften, Vol. II. 
pp. 346—470. 
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We know that they were sometimes together at the symposia which 
Plato and Xenophon have immortalized. At least, they are both 
represented by Plato as taking part in the discussions of the Banquet. 
What must have been the conversation of a supper-party made up of 
such men as Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes! What 
brilliant wit and keen repartee then shot with electric speed from 
guest to guest ! What splendour of language, what depth of thought, 
what beauty of imagery, what overflow of poetic illustration, what 
play of frolic fancy, sparkled round the festive board, outsparkling 
the Grecian wine ! 

The greatness of the genius of Aristophanes is not generally ap- 
preciated, and the value of his comedies, as illustrations of the politi- 
cal antiquities, the life, morals, and manners of Athens, is not fully 
understood. The truth is, we are indebted to him for information 
upon the working of the Attic institutions, which, had all his plays 
been lost, we should have vainly sought for in the works of other 
authors. With what boldness and vigour does he sketch that many- 
headed despot, the Demos of Athens! With what austere truth 
does he draw the character of the Athenian demagogue, and in him 
the demagogue of all times! How many rays of light are poured 
from his comedies upon the popular and judicial tribunals,—the as- 
semblies in the Pnyx, the Senate, and the Heliastic courts! No in- 
telligent reader can doubt that Aristophanes was a man of the most 
profound acquaintance with the political institutions of his age; no 
reader of poetic fancy can fail to see that he possessed an extraor- 
dinary creative genius, It is impossible to study his works atten- 
tively, without feeling that his was one of the master minds of the 
Attic drama. The brightest flashes of a poetical spirit are constantly 
breaking out from the midst of the broadest merriment and the 
sharpest satire. An imagination of endless variety and strength 
informs those lyrical passages which gem his works, and are among 
the most precious brilliants of the Greek language. In the drawing 
of characters, his plays exhibit consummate skill. The clearness of 
his conceptions, the precision of his outlines, the consistency with 
which his personages are throughout maintained, cannot fail to im- 
press the reader with the perfection of his judgement, and the mas- 
terly management of the resources of his art. His manifold and 
startling wit has been surpassed neither by the myriad-minded 
Shakspeare nor the inimitable Moliére. He had the inestimable ad- 
vantage, too, of writing in a language which is undoubtedly the high- 
est attainment of human speech ; and all the rich varieties and har- 
monies of this wondrous instrument he held at his supreme command. 
Its flexibility under his shaping hand is almost miraculous. The 
very words he wants come, like beings instinct with life, and fall into 
their proper places at his bidding. At one moment he is revelling in 
the wildest mirth, and the next he is sweeping through the loftiest 
region of lyrical inspiration, but the language never breaks down 
under his adventurous flight. 

But it is not to be denied that Aristophanes is often coarse and 
indecent. Some of his plays are quite unfit to have a place in any 
scheme of classical reading. This is not to be pardoned to the age 
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in which he lived, nor to the men for whom he wrote; coarseness 
and indecency are essentially base ; they always soil and degrade the 
literature into which they are admitted. Still, it is plain that 
Aristophanes was less offensive than his compeers of the comic 
theatre; an Apollo among the Satyrs of the Lensean festival. Nor 
would he suffer, if placed side by side with the comic writers of any 
other age; compared with nearly every old English writer for the 
comic stage, he is harmless and almost pure. An age which has 
studied with freshened ardour the elder drama of England, which 
calls for edition after edition of Ben Jonson, and bears without a 
murmer the abominations of Beaumont and Fletcher, can have but 
little fault to find with the Hellenic freedoms of Aristophanes, who 
wrote for a theatre to which women were not admitted. The Attic 
drama—at least the comedy, for with regard to tragedy the question 
is not settled—never felt the refining iufluence which the society of 
women exercises over the character and works of man. 

*‘The Clouds,” however, is one of the three or four pieces of 
Aristophanes which are least tainted with the universal plague. 
Nothing, therefore, has been omitted from the text of this edition, as 
but little danger is apprehended to the morals of young men from a 
few freaks of an old Athenian’s gamesome imagination, to be inter- 
preted only by an assiduous use of the grammar and lexicon. Mr. 
Mitchell has expurgated his “Clouds,” by leaving out all the objec- 
tionable passages,—an: exercise of editorial power not very compli- 
mentary to the student of the drama of Aristophanes. 

The text of this edition of “ The Clouds” is printed from Dindorf’s 
* Poets: Scenici Greeci.” In some few passages, the readings of 
Hermann have been preferred. In the preparation of the Notes, the 
labours of others have been freely used, particularly. the elegant 
commentaries of that eminent Hellenist, Mr. Mitchell, whose edi- 
tions of the separate comedies, notwithstanding occasional errours in 
minute points of Greek grammar, are an honour to English scholar- 
ship. Bothe’s edition has been found valuable in many respects; 
though his explanations are sometimes fanciful, and the liberties he 
has taken with the text are often rash, and his conjectures indefen- 
sible. 

The select tragedies edited by President Woolsey of Yale College 
have done not a little to awaken and extend a taste for the works of 
4eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. It is hoped that the new and 
engrossing duties of the office which he now fills, with so much benefit 
to the College, will not withdraw him from the favorite studies of his 
youth. The present comedy is offered to the lovers of the claasic 
theatre, as an afterpiece to those excellent performances. 


C.C.F. 
CamBriper, January, 1848. 
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ZTPEVIAAHS. 
®EIAINMIAHS. 
OEPAITION STPEWVIAAOY. 
' MAOHTAI SQOKPATOYS. 
ZOKPATHS. 
XOPOS NE®EAQN. 
AIKAIOS AOTOS. 
AAIKOZ AOTOS. 
TIASIAS, daveorfe. 
AMYNIAB, daveorhe. 
_ MAPTYS. 
XAIPE®QN. 


NE®@EAAT. 


STPEVIAAH®S. 


\ 
tov tod’ 
&® Zev Bacrsd, 7d pia roy vucreyv Scov 
amrépavroy’ ovdérod’ nutpa yevhacrat ; 
kal nv mada 7 adexrpydvog Kova’ tyw. 

@ Y] 9 € * ? ? 9 A iY ~ 
of 8 ol«érac plyxovow" aAX’ ovK av mpd To. 
awdAowo Ont’, @ wéAgue, TOAAGY OUVEKa, 

@ ? ® a 7° A b] 
br ovdé KoAdo Eeorl por Trove olxérac. 


(After describing more graphically than delicately the sound 
sleep his son was enjoying, he proceeds :) 


11 


15 


20 


25 


adn’ ei Soxst, péyxwyev &yxexaduupévor 

GAN’ od dSbvapa SeiAatog chdav Saxvduevoc — 

Ud tio SaTaync Kal rite garync Kal rwr 
XpEwWY, 

dca rovrovi roy vidv. ‘O d2 xduny Exwr, 

immaceral re xal Evywormederar 

dvepoToAd O immouc’ tym © amddAvpat, 

dpwv ayoucay thy ceAhvny eixadac. 

of yap réxot xwoovorw. “Are, rai, A\déxvov, 

Kakepe TO Yoauparsioy, iy avayyw AaBwy 

érdcoc beetle kai Aoyiowpat Tove TéKove. 

pip’ tdw, rh dpeitw 3 Awdexa pvac Iaola. - 

rou dwoexa pvag Macaig; Ti txyonoduny ; 

Sr trpidaunv. tov xowmariav. Olpot raAac, 

af 2Eexdan rodrepov tov d¢Oadpov Alby. 


®EIAITINIAHS. 
Pitwy, aduccic’ EXavve rov cavrov dpdmov. 
=TP. rovr’ Zore rouri ro Kaxov & pw awoAw- 
Aexev" 
dveipowoAdi yao xal xaQebdwy immuchy. 
B 


2 NE®EAAIL. [28—80. 
28 PEI. rdéaoug Spdpoue tAg ra woAguorhora 3 


ZTP. gud pév od wodAode Tov warip’ étdad- 
veg Sodpouec. 

30 arap rf xpfo¢ EGa pe pera roy laciay ; 

rptic pvat Sipploxou kal rpoxoiv oie 
MEI. dmaye rov trmov sEaXlaac olkads. 
ZTP. adr w& pir eEndAwag eué y' ex TOv 
éuwv. 
dre xat Slxacg WpAnxa, xarEpos rdxou 
évexupacacbal gaciv. 
35 PEI. éredv, W TATED, 
rt dvcxoAalvacg kal orpipe tiv vby8 cAnyv; 
XTP. ddaxve pe Shpapxde tic & TwWY oTPW- 
parwr. 
PEI. Eacov, & Sarudue, xaradagGety ri ps. 
XTP. od & ovv xabevde ra 82 yxpéa ravr’ 
to? ore 
ig rv KepaAny aravra thy ony rpfperat. 
(Old Strepsiades then gives a humorous description of his con- 
dition before he was encouraged, in an evil hour, to aspire to 
the hand of a lady belonging to the high and mighty house of 
Megacles ; he sketches the character of his wife, and points 
out the comical contrast between her and himself. He was 
leading a mighty pleasant life, dirty, unswept, and careless, 
with plenty of bees, and sheep, and olives ; when, in a fit of 
ambition, and by the agency of the match-maker, he married a 
great city lady, whose family had been so reduced by the 
policy of Pericles as to make even such a marriage desirable 
to the falling house. The family of Megacles, the son of Megacles, 
was one of the proudest and moat aristocratical in Athens. 
Pericles and Alcibiades belonged to the great Megacleid 
familys The old man then consoles himself by the reflection, 
that he has found a capital way of mending his affairs, if he 
can but persuade the young man to adopt it. Of this he enter- 
tains some doubts, and accordingly proceeds with no little 
anxiety to wake him in the gentlest manner, calling to him with 
various endearments, and by tender diminutive names.) 
75 vov ouv SAnv rv vixra doovrifwv 6oov, 
play evpoyv arpardy Sapoviwe Ureppua. 
iv hv avareiew rovrovi, cwOicopat. 
arn’ eyeipa tewrov avrov BobAonat. 
rac Oar ay nor avrov éreystoau; Tw; 
Deaderrldn, Peadermldrov. 

80 PEI, rl, w warEp ; 
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81 


85 


95 


100 


105 


110 


ZTP. xbcov pe cal ry xeipa Sb¢ riv SeEcay. 
MEI. ido’. Ti ior; 
=TP.. simé pot, piAdcic éué ; 
®EI. vj rov Tloceade rouvrovi rov irmov. 
STP. ph pol yerovrov pnoauwe tov inmov" 
ouroc yao 6 Dede alzid¢ pot THY KaKwv. 
aA’ elrep tx Tie Kapdlac we SvTwe grrEKX¢, 
w@ twat, mOov. 


PEI. rt ovy wiPwuar dnTa cor; 
=TP. Eoroepoy we raxtora rove aavrov 
TpdTouc, 


kai pavOav thOwv av yw wapaviow. 


PEI. Aéye Of, th xedebete ; 


=TP. xal re mreloee 5 

PEI. welcopuat, 
vy Tov Atdvucoy. 

=TP. Sevod vuv amdAcre. 


épac Td Diptoy rovro Kal rwxidiov 5 
MEI. dpa. Ti ovv rovr’ éoriv éredv, w warep; 
=TP. Yuxwyv coger ovr’ tori gpoovriorh- 
Lov. . 
évrav® évorcova’ avopec of Tov ovpavoy 
Aéyovreg avaweiBovaty we tori ruyede, 
KaOTLW TEOl Nuag OUTOE, NuEic O Pe ieee 
ovrot StdacKouc’, aoytp.ov jy tic ody, 
Afyovra vexgv kat Slkara xadica. 
MEI. ciaty 6 rivec; 
=TP. ovk old axpiBa¢ rovvoma’ 
pEoyvoppovrioral KaAoi re xayaBol. 
PEI. aif3oi, rovnpol y’, olda. Tove adXadévac, 
Tove WXPLWYTAC, TOV avUTOdhroug A£yEIC’ 
Ov & xaxodaluwy Lwxparne cai Xapepwv. 
XTP. HH, cwra’ pndéy eine viiov. 
GAN’ el re Khde TOV TaTOWWwY additwr, 
TOUTWY ‘YEVOU MOL, TXaTaUEVOY THY immu. 
DEI. ovx av pa tov Aidvuaor, ei Sofne yé poe 
Tove gaatavotc, ove ToépPEr Aewydpac. 
STP. 10, avriBorA® ao’, & PfArrar’ avOodrwr 
épol, | 
2\Owv didaoxov. 
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115 


120 


125 


130 


135 


140 
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PEI. cat rl coe paPhaona ; 
=TP. elvat wap’ airoic gas augw tw 
4 @, 


rov xpelrrov’, Soric zorl, cal roy frrova. 
robrow roy Erepov roiv Adyowv, Tov Hrrova, 
vixay Aéyoura pact raduqwrepa. 
hv ovy wabyc por rov aduov Trourov Adyor, 
& viv ogetAw dia of, robrwy tw YoEwY 
ov Av arodolnv ov8 av GBordv ovderl. 
PEI. ovx av mBolunv’ ob yap av tAalny 
idety 
rove imréiac rb ypwua Staxexvaiepévoc. 
=TP. ov« Gpa, pa tiv Afnrpa, tov y 
guy det, 
ovr avroc ovf 6 Zéiytoc ovP 6 caupdoac. 
adn’ tEeAw o° é¢ xdpaxac tx rij¢ oiklac. 
MEI. add’ ob epidperat pw 5 Oeiog Me- 
yaxXéne 
avermov. "AAA eicet, cov S ov doovriw. 
ETP. GAN’ 000" dye ubvros wsadv ye xeloo- 


a 
avr’ BP eitone raioww Ocoig didaz&ouar 
auroc Badiowy sic TO Hpovriornpiov. 

TW? OUY Yépwy wy ee OTaine cal (Spadic 
Adywy axoiBuv cxyivdadrapove pabhoouat 5 
irnteov. Th ravr’ Exwv orpayyebopat, 

ard’ odxt xétrw Thy Dipav; Tai, wadlov. 


MAOHTH=. 


BaXN te wdpaxacg’? ric tof 5 xdpae rH Bipar ; 
STP. Deidwvoe vide Urpahiddne Kucvvvd0ev. 
MAO. apabie ye vn AL, Saric obrwal o¢d- 

oa 

amrepyepinuvwe tiv Obpav AeAaxrixac 

kai poovrld tEquBAwxac tEevonpivyy. 
=TP. obyyuw { pote rnAov yao oikw Twv 

ayeuwr. 

GAN’ elwé pot 7O woaypa ToUENEBAwutvov. 
MAO. aAX’ ov Déutc wARY roig paOnraicow 

Afyav. 
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141 STP. A€ye vuv tuot Pappu" tyw yap ovroct 
nKw pabnrnc cig TO GpovTiorhgLov. 
MAO. AfEw. Noploa d? ravra yon pvorn- 
Pla. 
avnoer aptt Xawpepwvtra Dwxparne 
145 ytAXav érdcove GAAotrO Tove avbrig wédac’ 
éaxovoa yap rov Xatpepwvroc thy dpodv 
ext thy KEepadny thy LwKpdrove apfAaro. 
XITP. rw¢ dara rovr’ éuéronos 5 
MA®. SE ussavas 
knpov cuatnéac, eira trav WoAAay AaBwv 
150 évéSavev tic Tov knpoy airiig TW 166, 
kara Wuyelon weptépucay Tleparxal. 
tavrac broAvoag aveuérpe TO ywolov. 
=TP. & Zev Bacirev rng AEwrdrnroe rw 
: Ppoevwr. | 
(The disciple goes on to excite the wonder and admiration of 
Strepsiades by other instances of his master’s sagacity ; till at 
last his anxiety to be admitted into the presence of the great 
master exceeds all bounds, and carries all before it.) 
180 = STP. rf dr éxetvov rov Oadjv Oavpatonuev; 
Gvory’ avory’ avboac TO ppovriaThpioy, 
kat detEov we TayLoTa fot TOV DwKparn. | 
pa@nria yao* add’ avorye tiv Bioav. 
»  @& ‘Hodkdete, ravri rodara ra Onpla ; 
185 MAO. ri 2avipacac; ry aor Soxovow siké- 
val 5 
XTP. roi¢c & MvAouv Angbeiat, roig Aaxwvt- 
KOIC. ; 
arap tl wor éc¢ thy ynv BAkrovow ovrod ; 
MAO. Znrovoty ovrot ra Kata yic. 
STP. BorABotc aoa 
Cytrovor. My vuv rouroyt poovrilere’ 
190 éyw yap ol8 iv’ eict weyador kat Kadol. 
rl yao olde Spwor oi We Bykexugpdrec 5 
MAO. ovro & épeBodipwory Ud Tov Tapta- 


pov. 
195 &AX iad’, iva py KElvoc Huiv emcrbxy.- 
STP. pnw ye, wymw y? adn éripevavrwv, 
@ 


tva 
BS 


(+197 


200 


205 


210 


215 


220 
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avroiot KOLWHOW TL Tpaypariov Edy. 
MAO. add’ ody oldv tr’ avroio:s mpde Tov 
> 


oa 
Ew dcarolBeav roAdy ayav tariv xpdvov. 
STP. mpdc¢ trav Oswv, rh yap rad éoriys 
sivé pow.’ 
MAO. aorpovepla piv avrni. 
=TP. rouri o2 ri; 
MAO. yewperpta. 
=TP. Tour ovy rl tart xphomon ; 
MAO. - yijv avaperpetoBat. 
STP. wérepa THY KANPOUXIKHY 5 
MAO. otk, adAa’ ry obpracay. 
=TP. aoreiov Atyec. 
rd yap odgicpa Snpotixdy Kal ypjomov. 
MAO. atrn of oo yiic pentose wacnc. 
‘Op@s 
aide piv “AOjva. 
STP. rt od Akyec ; ov welBopat, 
great Stxactac ob dpw xaOnutvouc. ¢ 
MAO. we rovr’ adnBo¢ ’Arrixdy rd ywolov. 
=TP. xal rov Kexvyviig cisiy otpot Snudrat; 
MAO. évrai@ Eveow. ‘H df y' EvBor, we 
opac, 
nol wapartrarat.uaxod réppw wavy. 
=TP. of8* id ydo nuwy waperdbn Kat 
TlepixA€éouc. 
adr’ y Aakedaluwy rov ‘ari ; 
MA®@. dxov ‘orly; avrni. 
ZTP. we tyyte nuwv. Tovro ravu dpov- 
ridere, 
rabrny ad uw arayayey wéppw wavy. 
MA®. aAX’ ovyz oldv re vy AL. 
=TP. oluw&eo0’ apa. 
pipe, tle ydp ovroc ovwl rig kpeuaBoac avio; 
MA®. avrdc. 


=TP. tie avrdc; 
MAO. Lexoarne. 
=TP. w Laxparec. 


10, ovroc, avaBdnoov avrdv jor péya. 
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221 MA®. aurog piv ody od Kadesov' ob yap 
pot oyoAn. 
XITP. w& YTeéxpareg, 
¥ , 
wW Swxparidiov. 


ZQKPATHS. 


ri me KaAkic, w phmepe ; 
=TP. rowrov piv 6 re doac, soriboné, Kar- 
euré jot. 
225 ZQK. aepoarw xat repippove rov HALov. 
STP. tre’ ard rappov rove Deore trepgoo- 
VEC, 
arr’ ovK awd Tie yiic, elreo— 
ZOK. ov yao ay Tore 
sEevpoy dp0we Ta peréwoa Toaypara, 
ei 7) Kosudoac TO vonua Kal THY doorrida 
230 Aewrhy xataulEac sig rov Guotoy aépa. 
el © Ov xapal ravw Karwiev éoxdrovy, 
ov dv Tol evpov* ov yap GAN’ 7 yi Bia 
EAxet WOOE avTHY THy ikuada THE prorricoe 
maoxé O& TavTS TOUTO Kat Ta Kapoapa. 
235 TP. ci one; 
1 doovtic EAxee thy ixuad sic ta Kaodama 3 
10 vuv, xara(sn?, 3 Lwxparidiov, we éué, 
iva pe dcdaEye wire ovver’ AfAvOa. 
SOK. FAGee 82 xara rl; 
=TP. BovAduevogc pabkiv Aéyerv. 
240 wrod yao TéKwy xpnoTwy TE duckoAwTaTwY 
ayouat, pépouat, ra xohuar éveyvoaTopat. 
SQK. wéVev & wadyxpewe aavrdv EXabec 
YEVOMEVOS § 
ITP. vdcog p érérpuper lrmuch, Secvy payeiv. 
aAvAG pe SloaEov rév Erepov rotv cotv Adyouv, 
245 Tov pndsy atocodvta. MuicBdv & ovri’ av 
mpatry pb Guovpal cor karaBjoev rove Ocodc. 
ZQK. toiove Geoie duet ob; wewrov yap 
Geot 
Helv voutop’ OvK EoTL. 
Tw yao Suvur’s 7 
adaptaoty, Gorep tv BuGavri 5 


8 
250 


255 


260 


265 


270 
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TOK. PotrAa ra Oeia mpaypar’ eidtvac cagic 
arr zoriv dp0aec ; 

=TP. vn AL, elwep tote ye. 

TOK. xat EvyyevéoOa raig Nedédatow ic 

Adyouc, 

raic jueréoatct Saluoory 5 

=TP. uaAdtora ye. 

TOK, «abZe rolvuv eri rov ispov oxluroda. 

XTP. idod KaOnua. 


TOK. rourovi tolvuy AaPi 
Tov orépavor. 
=TP. ért rl arépavov; Oluot, Swxparec, 


oreo we tov APauavl Srwe pr Odcere. 
DOK. ovx, adda tavra wavra rove TreAoupé- 
you 
NMELC TOLOUpEY. | 
=TP. stra 67 rl Kepdave ; 
TOK. Akyew yevhou toluya, codradov, rat- 
waAdn. 
ard’ Ex’ arpeui. 
=FP. pa tov Ac ov webou yé pe’ 
karaTarToMEvog yap TaumraAn yevicoua. 
LOK. evonuetvy yon tov moecPUrny kai ric 
EVXNC UTaKovEt. 
w@ Séoror avag, apuérpnt “Ano, S¢ Exec THY 
yinv meréwpor, 
Aaumpd¢ rt AlOho, ceuvat re Dea NepéAar Bpov- 
TnotKépavVol, 
GpOnre, paryjr, & Slowowa, ty Pppovriory 
peréwpot. 
STP. pyro pire ye, wplv av rouri rrigw- 
pat, py kataBpey Oo. 
ro O& nde KuvAv olkoDev EADEty Eni TOV KaKxodal- 
pov’ Exovra. 
DOK. [Gere Sir’, & wodvriunror NegéAar, 
Two Eig emidekev" 
cir’ dx’ "OAdmrov Kopugaic ispaic xrovoPAHro.t 
xaOnode, 
cir’ "Oxeavov warpoc tv xKimoic lepdv xopov 
torare Nougate, 
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272 slr dpa NetAov mpoyxoaic vdarwy xpuaiac apt- 


rea0e wpdxoroty, 

n ~ 4 >A 4 v4 

i Mawr Aluyny Exer fh oxdweAov vgpderra 
Minuavroc’ 

wraxoboare SeEduevae Quolav kai roi¢c lepviac 


Xapeioat. 
XOPOX. 


275 aévaor NepéAar, 
apOauev davepai Spocepay picw evayntor, 
watooc am ‘Oxeavov Bapvaytoc 
smd dpiwy Kkopugac emt 
280 devdpoxdpoug, Iva 
TnAEspaveic oKoTIAC agpopwpeba, 
kapTote T apsopévay iepav xOdva, 
kat toranwy CaQéwy xeAXadjpara, 
kat évrov xedadovra BaptBpopov’ 
285 dupa yap alfépoc axaparov osAayetrat 
pacneonste év avyaic. 
aX arrocecdpevat vépoe SuBpov 
abavarac idtacg tridwpeda 
290 rnAsoxdry Spuare yaiav. 
TOK. o& pbya cepval NedéAan, paveowe Hxob- 
: cart pov KaAécavroc. 
jicPov dwvitc¢ Gua cat Boovriig pucnoauevne 
eocétrou 5 


(Strepsiades here describes his state of alarm in language that 
Socrates thus reproves :) 


TOK. ob pH oxarper pwnd? romjoec are of 
ToVyooaipovec OvVTOL, 
GAN’ evpque’ péya yap re Oem Kevetrat opinvoc 
aodaic. 
XOP. rapbivor duBpoddpor, 
300 EAQwuev Aurapdy xO8déva TlaAAadoe, evavdpov 
yav 
Kéxporog oWdépuevat roAunparov’ 
ov afBac apphrwy lepav, iva 
' pvoroddKcog édpuog 
éy reAstaic aylate avadelevurat, 





10 
305 


310 


315 


320 


325 
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ovpaviac re Oeoic Swojuara, 
vaol 8 inpepepeic Kal ayadApara, 
kai mpdcodot paxdowy leowrara, 
evorégavol re Oewy Avatar Parla Te, 
mTavrooamaic év woate, 
ol r’ éreoyoutvw Boouia xagre, 
evkeAadwy Te yoowy éoePiopara, 
cat Movoa BapiBpopuoc aiAwv. 
ZTP. wpdc rov Arde avriBoArAe ot, Ppdcon, 
tive elo’, @ LwKparec, avrat 
ai P0eyEduevae rovro rb ceuvdv; pov jnowval 
tivéc Eliot 
TOK. jecor’, adr’ ovpavia NepérAa, peya- 
Aa eat avdpaow apyoic’ 
airep yuuounv Kat didAdc&ev kai vouv jyiv tap- 
éxovort 
kal reparelay xai wepideEv Kal xpovow «al 
karaAniv. 
=TP. ravr’ ap’ axoicac’ aitav rd POEyy’ 7 
Yuyh wou mendrnrat, 
kal AewroAoyeiv Hon Snrei cal wepi Karvou ote- 
VOAEGXELY, 
kat yuwuidty yvwopny vitao’ éréow Ady avte- 
oyneat’ : 
Wor’ el wwe éotiy, idely avtac hon pavepwe Emt- 
UW. 
ZQK. BArére vuv Sevpi rode rv Maovn’ 
On yap pw Kxariobcac 
OVX avrac. 


=TP. pepe, Tov; deigov. 
TOK. Xwpove’ avra: wavu rodAai 
did Tov xof\wv cai rw dackwy, avrat TAGyLat— 
=TP. ri ro xpnpa 5 
we ov xabopa. 
TOK. Tapa TiHv Elcodoy. 
=TP. Hon vuvi udrALe ovTwe. 


SOK. viv yé roe Hon xalopade avrg, ei ph 
Anuage KoAokbvrace. 

ZTP. vy AP Eywy’, & rodurlunroy wavta 
yap 78n xaréxovst. 
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329 SOK. ratrac pévroi od edge ovoae ove Gone 
ove evduiZec 5 
330 «STP. pa Al, add’ bulyAnv cat Spdcov avrac 
nyoopny kal xamvoy Eivat. 
TOK. ov yap pa AL ola? dre} wAstorove 
avrat Bdoxovce cogiorac, 
Govpromavrac, larporéxvac, oppayidovuxapyo- 
Kopnrac, 
kuxAlwy Te Yopwy qoparoxdumrac, Gvopac per- 
ewoogivaxac, 
overy spwrrag Bdcxove’ apyodic, Ste ravrac 
flovooTrolovaty. 
335 XTP. ravr dp trolovwy “vypav Negedav 
otperratyAav ddiov Opudy,” 
“sXoxapouc & ixaroyxepara Tugw, ronuatvod- 
oac re OvédXac,” 
eIr’ “asplac,” “ dupac,” “yaupote olwvoic 
- agpovnxeic,” 
 SuBpouc 8 vdarwv Soocepay NegeAav’” clr 
avr’ avTw@y KaTémivoy 
“keorpay reuaxn peyadav ayabav, xpfa 7 
dpvidea xeynAav.” 
ZQK. d&a pévroe ra00’ od xt Scale ; 
340 STP. AE ov Of pot, rl waQovoat, 
simep NepéAat y’ sioty adnOac, Ovnraic stEact 
yuvaéiv 
ov yao éxeival y’ slot roavrat. 
ZOK. pipe, trotat yao tivéc siow; 
=TP. ovx olda capwc’ eiEactw your zolorow 
Wenrapevorat, 
Kovxl yuvakly, ua AL, odd Sriovy® aura o2 
pivag Exovorv. 
ZQK. awdxprval vy arr’ av Eowpa. 
345 STP. Aye vuv raxéwe 8 re BobrARX. 
ZQK. Hon wor avaBrAdbac eidec vedlAnv 
Kevravpw dpolay 
H wrapddAn 7h AdKy 7 rabow; 
STP. vn Al tywy’. Elra ri rovro; 
TOK. ylyvovra wavO 6 re BobAovrat’ Kar’ 
hv piv tOwot counrny, 


> 
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349 ayotdy riva twv Aaclwy tobrwy, oldyrep rov 
Hevopavrov, 
350 oxurrovcat Thy navlav abrod Kevrabperc Gra-_ 
cay aurac. 
STP. ri yap, fv Goraya rwv Snpostwy Kar- 
wot Dluwva, ri Spwary ; 
TOK. arogalvovaa riv Pbow abrov rAbKor 
tEalpunc eyévovro. 
=TP. ravr’ apa, ravra KAewvepov avra tov 
plbaorw y@i¢ ova, 
Gri deiAdraroy rovrov swowy, EXagot, dia Tour’ 
éyévovro. 
355 TOK. cal viv y’ Sre KAccoBlwn eldow dSoge, 
dua tour éyévovro yuvaikec. 
STP. yxalpere rofvuv, & Slorowat’ xal viv, 
eimep Tivi KaAAW, 
ovpavopncn pyeate kapol gwvhv, & rauBactrEae. 
XOP. xaip’, & Ld ce madaoysvic, Onoara 
Adywv ¢:Aopobowv" 
ob te, AErroratwy Aijowv feoev, poate mpoc 
_ tytac 6 re xpyGac’ 
360 ov yao av GAdw y’ Uraxovcamey TWY VV pET- 
EWPOCOgLoTWY 
rAnv f Tpodiky ry pév codlac xal yvoune 
ovveKa, coi be 
‘re BoevOda x ev raiow Sdoi¢ cat rwpOarpe 
TrapaBadAzc, 
kavuTrdonrog Kaka WOAN’ avéixet Kad’ july oEu- 
VOT POTWT ELC. 
=TP. & IH rov pOéyparoc, we tspdv «at 
osuVvov Kal Teparwosc. 
365 LOK. avra yap roe pdvat ciot Peal. radAa 
62 wavr tori prAdbapoc. 
=TP. & Zede & piv, pépe, mooe tie Vie, 
ovAdumiog ov Dede tori ; 
SQK. wotog Zebc; ov uy Anphoec’ .oved’ 
for. LEeve. 
STP. rt AyEg od; 
adda rio ba; rourl yao Euory’ ardgnvat rpe- 
TOV awayTwy. 
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a69 «= SQK. ara 04 wou’ peyadog 8 o yo 


onueioie avrd didakw. 
370 gégé, wou yap wwror avev NepeAwy bovr’ Hon 
reGiaca; 
xalro: xoqv aipiac vew avrdy, rabrac o aro- 
nuety. 
STP. vy tov ArddAw, rourd yé rot Te vor 
Adyw ev Tooaépuaac. 

(The agency of the clouds in producing the phenomena of nature 
is illustrated in a further discourse, which includes a good deal 
of illustration in the nastiest style of Dean Swift. The power of 
Zeus is denied throughout ; but Strepsiades thinks that the 


lightning at least must be referred to his agency ; Socrates, 
however, convinces him of his errour.) 


395 <XITP. add 6 xspauvig wébev ad déperat AGp- 
Tw Tupl, TOUTO OLoacon, 
kal carappbye: BadAwy juac, trove d2 Zwvrac 
; TEpipAdet. 
rovrov yap on gaveowe 6 Zede ino’ ert rove 
éwOpxoue. 
ZQK. kal tHe, & pwoe od cai Kpovlwy dZwy 
kai exxeséAnve, ; 
elreo BadAke rove émidpxouc, FwE OvXL Tipwr' 
évitrpnosy 
400 ovd? KXewvupoy obd? Ofwpov; xalror opddoa 
y slo éwiopxor’ i 
adda rov avrov ye vewv BadAu Kai Lobvov 
axpov 'AOnviwy 
kal tac Opuc rdc peyadac’ rl pally; od yao 
1) Spc y’ értopxsi. . 
=TP. ovx old" arag eb ob Aéyev gatva. Ti 
yap gory On? 6 xepavvde 3 
TOK. Srav sic ravrag aveuocg Enpdc perew- 
otabeie xaraxAKcOy, 
405 "vdo0ey avracg Gorep kbar gvoGg, kara? br’ 
avay«ne 
ph&ac avracg tw péperar coBapd¢ &a thy mv- 
Kvdrnra, 
trd tov polBdou Kal tie pine avrég éaurdv 
xaraxalwy. 
0 


14 
408 


410 


415 


420 


425 
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XTP. wy AL, tyd you arexving eraboy 
rourl wore Acastoioiv. 
carrey yacrépa toic ovyyeviaty, gr’ ovK Eoxwy 
ue noac’ 
© dp’ éguoar’, lr’ Ealovne dtadaxheaca moc 
aura 
rapOadues pou mpocertAncey Kal xaréxavoty TO 
mpdownov. 
XOP. & Tig peyadnc éDuphoac coplac, 
GvOpwre, wap’ near, 
we evdaluwy tv AOnvalore cat roi¢g “EdAnat ye- 
vice, 
el pvfjpwr el cal ppovriori¢ wat rd raAalrrwoov 
Eveoriv - 
dy ry Wuyx7, kat pr) Kapvec unl sorwe phre Ba- 
wy, 
pire pryev ax Oe lav, ahr apiorey emBupe tig, 
olvov T awéxet kat yuuvaclwy cal rov GAdwv 
avonrwyr, 
al noe rouro voulZec, Sep sixde debby 
avépa, 
vixgy wparrwy Kal BovrAgbwy xal ry yAwrry o- 
eniGwy ; 
STP. BAN? Evexty ye Yuxiie oreppac dvcxo- 
Aoxofrov re pepluvac, 
kal pedwAov cal rovarBiou yacrpoc Kat Ouu(p- 
emioelarvou, 
apérs Bappwv, obvexa robrwy dmiyaAxebey Tap- 
éxoun av. 
sok. No re Onr ovy vouteic hon Geov 
ovetva hiv & Grep nueic, 
to X@o¢ rourt nal rac NepéAac xat ray Mer- 
Tay, rola 3 Tauri ; 
STP. ovd av Sane Oetnv Y ATEXVUE | roic 
arXore, oe 2 av awavrwr’ 
ovd Gv Dicay’, ovS av owelcaup’, ovd triBelnv 
ABavwrdv. 
XOP. Aéye vuv tyiv 8 rtcot Spwpev Oappwy, 
WC OUK aTUXhoEc, foe 
nuacg tytwy Kat Oavuagwv xat Zyrwv deEde 
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429 


430 


435 


440 


445 


ITP. & Sloworvat, Seopa rolyyy day rovri 
wavy mKpsy, 
ray ‘EAAfvey eival pe Abyew iardy oradloiory 
aptorov. 
XOP. add’ Eorat cor rovro rap’ Huw’ Gore 
rd Aorrdv y° awd rover 
év rep Ohpuw yvwipac ovdeic vuchose wAclovac 7 ob. 
=TP. ph pol ye Aéyew yvwpmac peyadag’ ov 
yap rotrwy émriduyo, 
add’ Sa” tuaury orpeodixiioa cal rove xphorac 
dcorraBeiv. 
XOP. reba rolvuy dv iusipec ov yap pe- 
yaruv erOupsic. 
aia otavrov rapadoc Gappwv roig tpertipoc 
wpowéAotct. | 
XTP. dpdow rovd’ ipiv morebaac. 4 yae 
avayen pe wba . 
dia rode lrrovg rove xowmarlag Kai roy yapov, 
bc pe dxriroufev. ; 
vuv ovy xphnadwy & ri Bobdovrat. 
rourit ré y éudv ow avroioww 
waptxw rorrev, revgy, dapgr, 
avypeiv, prywr, aoxoy salpev, 
eireo ra ypla SeadevEoupat, 
roic avOporroe r elvar ddEw 
Ooacbe, evyAwrroc, rodunpde, irne, 
B8erupde, Pevdav ovyxodrAnric, 
supnoiernhc, reptrommpa SaKwy, 
xip(3ic, kodradov, xlvadoc, tpbun, 


' paoOAne, tipwy, yAode, adralev, 


450 


455 


_xévrpwv, peapde, arpdgic, apyaXtog, 


parrvodotxd¢. 
raur el pe xaXovo’ aravtrwyrsc, 
Spuvrwy arexvig & rt xpyGovow”* 
xel BobrAovrat, 
vn tiv Anunrp’ Ee pou yopdiy 
Tote Poorticraic wapavEvTwy. 
XOP. Aja piv wapeore rHdé y 
ouK aroApoy, GAX Eromov. “lof S we 
ravra haQwy trap’ a xAfog ovpavdunxec 
Cc 


16 
460 


465 


470 


475 


480 


485 


490 
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tv Bporotow fac. 

Z=TP. ri refcouar; 

XOP. roy wavra xodvov per’ guoy 
Snrwréraroyv Biov abode duaEac. 

=TP. dpa ye-rour ap éyw ror’. 

SYouat ; 

XOP. wore ye cov roAXode tml trator Bbpatc 
e agi xabnoAat, 
BovAoptvove avaxowovc@al re cat t¢ Adyow 

éXOciv, ee ee. 
mTpaypara Kavtiypagac toAAwy radavrwy 
GEta an peri cuuBoudAcvcoutvove pera. cov.. 
ard’ éyxsloe roy mpsoBtray 6 rt wep pédARNC 
ibe 3 Vale : 
cal Scaxiver rov vovv avrov, cal rie yvwunc 
ATOTEPW. | 
TOK. aye 84, xarawé por od tov cavrov 
Tpdroy, . 
lv avrov elda¢ Saric torl pnyavac 
48n mi robrog wpdc ot xawac tpoodlow. 
STP. ri 8&3 retxouayety wor Scavoei, Tove 
trav Vewv;s . 
SOK. ovx, adAa Bpaxéa cov ruBicBat Bod- 
Aopat, 
ei uvnuovexog el. 

=TP.. ddo0 rpéww vy tov Ala’ 
fv pév y’ ogelAnral ri po, pynpwv wavu' 
éav & dgefrAw, oxérrL0¢, eriAnonwy wavy. 

SOK. Eveore Sra aor Aéyerv dv rp pboe; 

=TP. A€yew piv ovx Eveat’, aroorepeiv O Eve. 

TOK. wwe ody dSuvica pavOavenv; 

=TP. , apéAt, Kadwe. 

TOK. aye vuy Srwe, érav re ro0BadAwpat 

oogoy 
Tepl TWY pETEWOWY, EVDEWC VPAPTacE. 
ITP. rf dal; cuvyddy thy codlay arrpcopat; 
TOK. avOpwroc apabije ovroct nat Bao- 
agoc, 
d6S0Kd o°, & mpeasura, wy wANywr Séy- 
gio idw, rl Space, iv tle os réwry 5 


495 


510 


515 


520 


525 


=TP. réwrouat, 
carer imoywy dAlyov éreaprbpopat, 
az’ avOic axapy Seadureay ducaZopat. 
LOK. 16: vuv, caraGou Poluariov. 
STP. HOALKNKA TES 
TOK. ov, adrAd yupvore elartvac voulZerar, 
=TP. add’ ody? gwodowy Eywy’ dofpxopat. 
TOK. xaraBou: ri Anpeic ; 
STP. elré Of vby poe rool 
Tv erimediic @ xat wpo0ipwe pavOavw, 
Tw Tov pabyray eupeone yevhoopat ; | 
ZQK. oddity seofcage Xaipepwvrog ryv gu- 
ou. 
STP. olpor xaxodaluwy, hucOvij¢e yevfoonat. 


ZQK. ob py AaAfouc, add’ axorovPhonc 
éuot 
avbeac re Sevpt Garrov; 
=TP. é¢ Tw xeipé vuv 


2 


dd¢ pot peXcrovrray wpdérepov" we dédo’ tyw 
tow xaraPalywy Goreo sic Tpodwrlov. 
2OK. xtios ' rl xumralecg Exwy wept nv 
bpav ; 


3 
XOP. aAN’ ih xalpwy rig avdpelac 
ovvexa rabrne. 
svruxla yévotro rav- 
Oowry, bri roohkwy 
é¢ Badd ric nAu«lae, 
vewrepore Thy pba. av- 
Tov mpaypacty xowrlZerat 
kat codlay érackel. 
& Oewpevor, xarspw mooc tuac éAevOlowe 
taXrnOi, vn rov Acdvucoy rov exBpipavra pe. 
ovrw vuchoaml 7 eyw Kal vouGoluny coddc, 
we tuac iyobuevog elvac Deardc deEvodc 
kal rabrny cogwrar Exe rev tudy Kwpwotwy, 
mpwrouc n&lwo’ avayevo’ vac, fh waploye wor 
Epyov mAkioroy’ elr avexwpouv or Loa 
poprikwy 
nrrnGelc, ode Gktog Gv" ravr’ ovy tyiv péugo- 
pat 
o 38 


18 
526 
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oo ) v Lu >9 A -~ 9 9 
TOIC Opoic, Wy OUvEK tyw Tair éxpayparevd- 
nv. 
GAN’ 0d98’ &e buwv 708’ wy rpodwow rove Se- 
lf 
Eobe. 


(The poet then alludes to the indecent exhibitions of other dra- 
matists to catch the applause of the groundlings. The practices 
here censured, or something like them, less gross indeed, but 
springing from the same motive, and designed to accomplish the 
same end, have been the bane of the theatre in almost every 
age. From these base compliances Aristophanes asserts that 
he had carefully abstained ; an assertion to which undoubtedly 
we cannot assign more than a relative truth.) 


545 


550 


555 


560 


565 


KAYW MeV TOLOUTOE AYP WY TONTHE OV KOM, 
ovd vac Zntw “Eamaray Sic wat rpi¢ radr’ 
sloaywy, . : 
GAN’ ae xatvag idéac clodipwr coplZopat, 
oveery adAnAaorv dpuolac kal macag deEtac’ 
S¢ péytorov dvra KAdwy’ Erato’ sic thy yaotepa, 
kouk éréAuna avéic treumndia avr Kepévyp. 
ovrol 8, wo arak wapidwxev AaBiy “Yréo- 
Bodog, 
rouroy deiAaoy KoAsTpwo ael Kal Thy pnrTépa. 
EvroXtc piv rbv Maguay rpwricrov mapelAkv- 
csv 
éxorpipag rove nueréooue ‘Imméag Kaxd¢ Kaxwe, 
mpoceic avty yoavy peiony rou. xépeaxoc 
ovvey’, NY 
Dobvixog wadat werolny’, Hv 7 Kyrog HoHtev. 
0 “Epurrog avfic troinosy tig “YréoBodov, 
GdXor 7” HOn wavrec eoeldovar sic ‘YréoBorov, 
tag sixove Twy éyyéAewy Tag gude miyuovpevot. 
Soric oY Tovroet yeAg, TOIC suotc un xaipérw’ 
fv & guol cal rolow guoic evppalvyol’ sipn- 
pacty, 


é¢ rac Woac tac irépac ev ppovety Soxnaere. 


tyiuldovra piv Oewy 

Ziva rbpavvoy é¢ yopoy 

Towra péyay KikAnoKkw’ 

Tov Te peyaoUerh roralync raulay, 

Yiic Te kai aApupac Badacane aypiov poxAev- 
rh’ : 
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569 


570 


575 


580 


585 


590 


600 


kal peyaAwvupon hpérepov wartp, 

alféoa csuvdrarov, BioOpéupova ravrwy* 

rov 0 irmovwpav, S¢ vrep- 

Adurpote axtiow xartye 

vic wéOov, péyac ev Oeoic 

év Ovnroiol re daiuwr. 

® copwrarot Oearal, dsipo tov vouv wpdoyere. 

Hounuevat yao viv peupouecO évavriov’ 

wAsiora yap Dewy awavrwy wpedrobcate Thy 
woXty, 

Sardvwy juiv pdvace ov Ober’ odd? orévdcre, 

airwwec tnpovpey vuac. “Hy yao 9 tie EEodoe 

pndevt Edv vw, tér } Bpovrapev 7 PaxdZouev. 

elra tov Oeoiow 2xOpdv Bupcod&yy MagAa- 


yova 
ity’ yosiobe orparnydv, tac dpoie cuviryouey 
karrotouuev Sava’ Boovrn Oo zppayn & actpa- 


¢ . 
4 otAnvn © eéXeere rac boobc’ 6 8 HAtoc 
trav OovarAXNlS sig savrdv evBiwe Evvedxboac 
ov davety Epackey Uuiv, i otrpatnynon KXéwy. 
GAN’ Suwe eiAcoGe rovrov’ pact yap SucBovNlav 
Tpoe TH wWoAE WEOCoeivat, TavTa pévTOL TovC 

Oeovc 

arr’ Gv busi auagrnt’, él rd eATvov rpérev. 
we O& Kal rovro Evvoice padiwe ddatouer. 
Rv KAéwva rov Adpov dwpwy EAdvrec xa kAoTine, 
sira giuwonre Tobrou Tw EdAW rov avyéva, 
avic tg rapxatoy tpiv, et re xa&nudorere, 
émt 1d. BeArioyv ro rpayua TH wéAK ovvolcerat. 
aupt por adre, Poi’ avag 
AnAe, Kuv@iav Exwv 
tibuxépara wérpay’ 
47 Edécou paxatpa ray xpvooy Exac 
olkov, év @ kdpat ce Avowy peydAwe otBovow" 
HT émyeapog juertoa Osdc, 


- alyldog avloyoc, woAsovxoc ’ADava" 


605 


Ilapvactav 0° d¢ xaréxwv 
wirpav ovv mebxatc otAayet 
Baxxatc AzAgiow tumpéirwv, 


2 


610 


615 


620 


625 
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xwpaarnic Atdvucoc. 

nuly’ nusic devo’ apopuadBa wapeoxeudopueia, 

% LeAnvn ovvrvyxovoe hyiv eréorerev Ppdcat, 

mowra pev xalpev ’AOnvalorr kal roic Evypa- 

oe | a 

slra boaatve Epacke’ Seva yap rerovlévat, 

weAove’ Uuag aravrac, ov eye: aAX’ guga- 
VOC. 

mpwra piv rou unvog cic Og ou EAarrov 7} Spa- 
XUNV, 

dore xai A€yev Gravray tEidvrac Eovégac, 

pn woly, wat, dad, ered: Gwe DeAnvalye xaddv. 

GAXa r’ ev Sogv gnaw, tuag 8 ovK aye rac 
npépac | 


“ovdiv dp0w¢, aAX’ avw re cal Karw xvdodoTay® 


Gor areAtiv gpnow avrg rove Oeove Exdcrore 
nul av Wevobwor delrvov, xarlwow olxade, 
Ti EopTIC py TYXOvTEg Kata Adyoy TwY HuE- 


pwr. 
«a0 Grav Obav déy, orpe(SrAovre cat SucaZere® 
moAAakic 8 jw ayovrwy rw Oewy amaarlav, 
quik’ av wevOwper 7 Tov Méuvov’ 7} Saprnddva, 
awtvoe?’ ducic cal yeAar”® av?’ dv Aaywv “Yrép- 
oAo¢ 
tirec isoouvnuovety, cared bd Huw tov Dewy 
rov atipavoy agpyotOn’ paddov yap ovrwe¢ e- 
oerat 
Kara otAnvny we ayev xeon rou Blov rag jué- 
pac. 
ZQK. pa tiv ’Avarvohny, pa ro Xaoc, pa 
rov Aéoa, . 


— obx eldov obtwe avdp’ aypomoy ovdéva 


630 


ovd’ dropov ov: okatdoy OVd emAhapova’ 

Soric oxaAabuppar:’ arra picpa pavOavwr, 

raur imAéXAnora motv pabsiv’ Suwe ye unv 

avroy xadw Bipale devpt mpdc Td duc. 

wou Urpeiadne ; eee Tov acxavrny AaBwv. 
ZTP. add’ odk twol pw tEeveyneiv of xdpsc. 
ZQK. avécac tt xaraBov, xat mpdoexe Tov 

your. 
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635 


640 


645 


650 


655 


660 


=TP. . Sob. 
DQK. aye dh, rh BobAa wpora vuvi pavOa- 
vay 
wy oun tdayOne werror’ ovdéy ; elwé pot 
wérspa Tepl plrowy 7h} wept trav 7h pudpor ; 
XTP. wepl raw pirpwv Eywy” Evayxoc yap 
TOTE 
tm’ adgirapor3ov wapexdany Styorvlaey. 
ZQK. od ror’ towrs o’, GAN’ § rc eaANoroy 
pérpoy | 
Tryst’ wérepoy 70 Toluerpov f TO TeTpdpeETpov § 
STP. tyw piv ovdiy rodrepov yputexréov. 
SQK. ovdey Alyec, & 'vOpw7e. | 
=TP. weptoov vuv ino, 
sl pn rerpauerpdv tory huexréov. 
SOK. éc xdpaxac, we a@ypomKor el nat duc- 


pale. 
raxd © ay Sbvao pavOdvey rept puduer. 
STP. ri dé pw? wWohedjaove’ of puOuot mpdc 
raAgira ; _ 
ZOK. wrpwrov piv elva cowpdv év cvvovolg, 
tratov®? éroide¢ zort ray puduwv 
xar’ évéwALov, xwrroiog a’ Kara SaxruAov. 
=TP. xara Sacrohey ; vy Tov Af GAN’ old’. 
=QK. elt, Of. 
STP. rie adAoe avi rovrovi rov Saxrbdov; 
HPO TOU pev, Er’ Euov ratddc Svroe, ovrodl. 
TOK. aypeiog ef cat oxade. 


=TP. ov yap, Supe, 
robrwy ériBupw pavOavey ovdév. 
ZQOK. ri dal a 


STP. éxeiv’ éxeivo, rov adicwrarov Adyov. 
TOK. add’ Erepa Set ce wodrepa robrwy pav- 
- Cave, 
Twy Terpandowy arr éorly dpDwe appeva. 
ZTP. adAN olf tywye rdppev’, el ph pal- 
vouac 
kptd¢, Tpayor, Tadpoc, xbwy, adexrpudy. 
ZAK. opge 8 waoyxec; Thy te OfAKav Ka- 
t¢ 


670 


675 


680 


685 
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aXsxrpudva xara ravrd Kal appeva. 
STP. wag 843 pepe. 


TOK. wwo3 aAexrovwyv KadrExrpuwy. 
. STP. vy rdv Mooade. Niv 8 reg pe yon 
KaAeip ; ‘ 


TAK. adexrpbavay, rov & frepov adtkropa. 

=TP. adsxrpbavay; sd ye vy rov ’Aéoa’ 
dor’ avri robrov rov Sidaypuaroe pdvov 
StaArgirwow cou windy THY KapdoTrey. — 

ZAK. isod par’ adOic rou’ Erepov’ tiv Kap- 


Somroy 


. Gppeva xadgic, OfAKav ovdcav. 


=TP. Tw TPOTYy 
dppeva xadw "yw xapsoroy ; 
SOK. paXora YE, 


_wewep ye cat KAcwrupov. 


=TP. rac 8h} ppaoov. 
TOK. ravréyv Sévaral aot xapdorog KAew- 


9 ving. la i\J 2 Q> a 
=TP. add’, & "yal", ovd Fv xapdomoc Kiew- 
VURWs 
GAN’ tv Ouela arpoyybAy ’veuarrero. 


Grap ré Aorwov THC ME XpN KaAdiv; . 
=OK. drwe3 


_ THY xapddrny, Gorep caXdeic rv Dworparny. 


XITP. riv xapdérny OfALXav ; 
TOK. d00u¢ yap Atyec. 
=TP. éxeivo & hy av, capddérn, KAewvbun. 
SQK. Eri 8H ye wept rwv dvoudrwv pabety 
: GE dei, 
arr’ dppev’ zorly, arra 8 abrov OfAea. 
STP. add’ old Eywy’ a2 Ofr& éorfv. 
TOK. slr? Of. 
ZTP. Adora, Pidwva, KXeraydoa, An- 
pnrpla. 
TOK. appeva o? rota tov dvopatwv; 
=TP. puola 
PAdEevog, MeAnalac, ’Apuvvlac. 
TOK. add’, & rovnpl, raira y ior’ ovx 
dppeva. 
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690 


695 


700 


705 


707 


710 


715 


720 


XTP. ov« appev’ bipiv tori ; 
XZOK. ovdanwe 7’, dre 
wwe ay xadfonac évrvywv Apvvig; 
XTP. Srwe av3 wor, Sevpo Seip’, "Apvvta. 
LOK. spac ; era thy Apuvlav xaXkzic. 
XTP. avxouy dualwe Arig ov orpareberat ; 
arap tl rav0 &@ wavrec topev pavOavw ; 
ZQK. ovdiy pa AL, adda xaraxAwwele Sevpt 
=TP. rt dow; 
TOK. exdpdvrisdy ti twy ceavrov wpaypa- 
TW. 
STP. py O70’, ixerebw a’, évOad" GAN clrep 
YE XPM 
xapual pw’ Eacov avra raur exdporricat. 
ZQK. ov Fort rapa ravr’ aAXa. 
=TP. kaxodaluwy zyw, 
olay dlkny roig xdpeot Swow rhepov. 
XOP. gpdurige 8) wal Sapa, ravra rpdrov 
. TE cavToV 
orpde wrucvwcac. 
raxuc 6, drav sic aropoy loge, 
éx adXo whoa 
vonua doevdc’ tarvocg 0 artorw yAuKkbOuuoc 
ouparwr. 
STP. iarrarat iarrarai. 
XOP. rf racyxeac; rl cave 5 
=TP. sae SefAatog’ tk rov oxluro- 
o¢ 
Saxvoval p’ %lowovrec of KoplyOro, 
kal rag wAeupac Sapdamrovalw 
kal thy Yuyny sxmlvovory, 
kal  amroAovaty. 
XOP. ph vuv Bapéiwe arya Alav. 
=TP. xal mwe; Gre pov 
gpovda ra xpfhpata, ppobdn xpoia, 
poobdn Ywuyxn, dpobdn & tuBac’ 
kat wpdc robroic Ere roiat KaKxoi¢ 
pooupac dowy 
éXAlyou ppovdog yeyévnpat. 
ZAK. ovrog rl roi; ovxit poovrilec ; 
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NE®EAAI. [723—748. 
=TP. . eye 5 
ym tov Tloceéw. 
TOK. cal ri dar’ eppdvricac ; 
STP. v0 tov képewy el pod te weotrepOh- 
OETA. 
TOK. aod xantor’. 
=TP. ard’, & ya’, ardAwr’ aprlwe. 


ZQK. ob padrPaxiorée’, adda wepadvrria. 
2Ecupertoe yap vou amocrepytiKoc.. 
KamraoAnp « 

=TP. olpot, tle av dar’ eémi3aror 
8 apvaxidwy yvwuny aroorepyrpioa; 

ZQK. Pipe vuv, alpjow towrov, & re Soa, 

| rouvrovi. 
ovroc, kabeboeie 5 

=TP. pa rov ArdéAdw "ya piv ov. 

TOK. Exee te 5 

=TP. pa AP ov dar Eywy’. 

TOK. OvdeY Wavy § 
ovK éyxaAuipdpevog taxéwe Te ppovrieic 3 

X=TP. repli rov; od yap por TowvTo ppacov, 

@ Lwxparec. 

ZOK. paved 5 re BovAa wrowrog tevpwov 

eye. 

=TP. axnxoac puptaxic ayw BobAouat, 

Tept Tov TéKwy, Smwe av arodw peer. 
DOK. td vuv, «addmrov Kal oyacag Tih 
ppovrida 
Aewriv Kara puxpov Tepipodve Ta modypara, 
600w¢ Stapwy Kai oxoTwy. 


=TP. oiuot TdAac. 
SOK. Ey’ atpeua’ wav awoppe tt THv voy- 
MaTWY, 


agete aweAOe’ xara thy yuwunv wadw 

xlynoov avfic add cal GuywOpicov. 
STP. & Swxparidiov girrarov. 
OK. tl, & yépov; 
=TP. Exw réKov yuuwuny atoorepnrichy. 
LOK. éerldeEov aurjy. 
STP. sit On voy pot Tool’ 
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749 


750 


755 


760 


765 


770 


yuvaixa pappaktd si rprdusvoc OerraAny 
caBérAoyst vixrwp rhv oeAjvny, elra SF 
aurny cabelpEau’ tc Aopetov atpoyybAov, 
Wome KaTOTTPOY, Kara tnoulny Exwv,— _ 
TOK. ri syra rovr’ ap wohedioeév o's 
=TP. 6 Tt5 
si unxér’ avaréAXot oeAjjvn undapo, 
ouK Gv awodoiny rode réKouc. 
DOK. ériy ri Os 
ZTP. 6riy xara piva rapybouov SavelZerat. 
ZOQK. sb y's add’ Erspov av oor tooBarw ri 
bEidy, 
st got yoagotro tevrerddavrde ric Stn, 
Swe av avriv agaviczag eiwé por 
=TP. drwe; Srwe; ove ol8. arap lnrn- 
réov. 
ZQK. wh vuv wept cavrov elAXE tiv yrounv 
acl, 
ard’ aroyxada riv gpovrid’ ze rov apa, 
Awdderov Gorep pnrorASvOnv row robbe 
ZTP. evpnx’ adaviaw ric Slene copwrarny, 
wor’ ab’rov dpodoyeiv o guol. 
TOK. wolay Tiva 3; 
=TP. Hdn wapa roics dappacomwAae Thy 
AiBov 
ratrny idpaxac, riv KaAhy, Thy Scadavii, 
ag’ ic ro TU Grrover 3 
OK. thy varov A€yete ; 
STP. Eywye. pépe, rl dir Av, el radrny 
aBwr, 
ordre ypagoiro ri Slkny 6 yoauparede, 
arwriow aTag Woe TOUE TOV HALO 
Ta ypaupar erga tric tung dlkne ; 
ZOK. copie ye vi tag Xaprrac. 
=TP. | Ol” we dona 
6rt wevrerdAdavrog Stayfyoarrai pou dfen. 
ZQK. aye oy rayéwe rouri Evydoracov. 
=TP. ro th; 
TOK. Srwe arosrphpac av avridikwy Sikny, 
nAAAwYy dgrjoey, i) rapdvTwy pagripwy. 
D 


9 of pie rye 
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780 


-785 


790 


795 


800 


805 


=TP. gavAdrara kai pgor’. 
TOK. slat On. 
=TP. kal 67 Aéyw* 
ei wodobev Ert pac évectwone Slxne, 
wolv Thy éunv Kardiol, amayEaluny rptxwv. 
TOK. ovdév Afyec. 
=TP. vy rove Deode Eywy’, erat 
ovoic car éuov reOvewroc siaaker Slenv. 
TOK. vOAtic" arepp’, ovx av didataluny o° 
ert. 
STP. dry th; vat rpo¢ trav Dewrv, & Tw- 
Koarec. 
ZQK. add habia émtAnGe ob 7 arr’ av «al 
a 
drei ri vuvi mpwrov edudayOne; Atys- 
=TP. pfp’ tdw, ri pévroe mpwrov fv; ri 
HOWTOV HY 5 
tle hv av y parroueOa pévrot raAgrra ; 
ota, the hv3 
DQAK. ouK é¢ xdpaxac arog beet, 
éxtAnoudraroy Kal oxadraroy yEpovrioy ; 
=TP. ono, ri ovv On8 6 xaxodaiuwv rel- 
copat ; 
avd yao dAovpuat pn paQwy yAwrroorpogety. 
arr’, & Nepédat, xonordy re cup fsovAcicare. 
XOP. mystic piv, © moeoBura, oupPovrkb- 
omer, 
el aol Tic vidg éorw éxreBoaupevoc, 
were éxeivov avri cavrov pavOaver. 
STP. add’ tor’ Euory’ vidg cade re xayaldg" 
ard’ ob« eOére yap pavOavay, ri tyw wadw ; 
XOP. ob & émirpéreie ; 
=TP. evowparel yap kal oporya, 
Kaor’ &« yuvakwy evrripwy trav Kootpag. 
arap péreml y avrdév’ fv d& py O6An, 
oux ta0’ Sxwe ovx tEeAW ’« Tic oikiac. 
aAX’ éravapevdy w dAlyov siasADwy ypdvov. 
XOP. dp alcOave mAciora St rypac aya? 
aurly’ fEwy 
povac Oewy 3 we 
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808 


810 


815 


820 


825 


830 


835 


gromoc 66 éativ dmavra Spav 
So’ ay xeAsine. 
ov & avdpic éxrerAnypévov cal gavepiic érno- 
__ pévov 
yore amodapac, 6 rt wAsioroy Sévacat, 
taxéwe’ giAci yap wwe ra roa? éréoa roé- 
weabat. 
=TP. ovroe wa tiv ‘OptyAny tr ?vravf peE- 
vec’ 
GAN EoOt BOG rode MeyaxXéovce xlovac. 
PEI. & damudvic, ri Xoijua TacyxEc, w TATED 5 
OUK Ev dpoveic pa Tov Ala tov "OXddbumiov. 
=TP. i806 y Sob AC ’OAbpmov* Tie pw- 
plac’ 
to Ala voutZev, Svra rnAKovrovi. 
PEI. rf d2 rovr éyéAacac éredy; 
=TP. . évOupovpuevoe 
drt matdapiov ef cal pooveic apyaixd. 
Guus ye piv medaeAO’, iv’ cidge wAslova, 
kal cot ppdow mpayy’ 5 od jaa aro toe. 
oTwe 8: TrovTo py ddatae pundéva. 
PEI. idob° rf Zorw; 
=TP. @posac vuvi Ala. 
MEI. tywy’. 
2TP. _dpae ovbv we ayabby 7rd pavOaven ; 
ovK Eativ, @ Padirrldy, Zebc. 
®EI. adda rhe; 
=TP. Aivog Bacrkdbe, rov Al eAndaxde. 
PEI. aiPoi, ri Anpeic; 
STP. tof rov8 ovrw¢ Exov. 
PEI. ric not ravra; 
: ZwKparne 6 MiAroc 
kai Xawpepwv, d¢ olde ra WuAdwv tyxvn. 
I. ob & ele rosovro rey pany 2d\fdv- 
Pac 
wor’ avdpaow rela yoAwou ; 
=TP. evorduet, 
Kal undéy eiryc pAavpov avdoac deétove 
kal vouv Exovrac’ by bmd TiC pedwAlac 
amexeloar’ ovdele mévror ous’ nAchLaro 
D 
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840 
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§50 


855 


860 
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ove cig Badaveiov FADE Aovedpevoc’ od O? 
oreo reAvewroc xaradde. pov tov Blov. 
arr’ we raxior éA\Deay wrio iuov puavOave. 
MEI. rl & Gv wap’ kxeivwy «al uaBoe xpn- 
OTOV TiC av; 
=TP. GrAnOec; Scatep tor tv avOparoic 
copa’ 
vwoe O? cavrov we auabie ef xat waxdc. 
add’ éravapevorv pw oArlyor évravOi yodvoy. 
PEI. olwor, ti Spdow wapadpovouvrog Tov 
WarTpoc 3 
TorTEpov Tapavolac avroy sicayaywv fre, 
} Tolg copoTnyoic THY avlay abrov doacw 5 
XTP. géo i8w, od rovrov riva voplJac; 
clré prot. 
MEI. adexrpudva. 


=TP. kadwe ye. tauryvi & rf; 
®EI. adexrovor’. 
=TP. aupw ravrd 3 xarayéAacroc tl. 


fn vuv To Aorrby, adda rHvde piv Kadeiv 
aXexrobavay, rovrovi 8 aXécropa. 

MEI. aAdexrpiawav; Tair’ tuabee rd Seba 
elow mapeAOwy aprt mapa Trove ynyeveic 5 

XTP. yareopa ye wOAA” a y Oo re paboys 

EKaoTOTE, 
éreAavOavdpny av ev0ic urd zANDoue trav. 
MEI. dca ravta by Kat Ooiudriov awwAscac ; 
STP. aAN’ ov« aroAwA’ adda karareppdv- 
Tika. 

MEI. rac o tuadac rot rérpopac, & ’vdnre 

ob; 

ZTP. dowep IepexAénc cig ro déov amwdAcca. 
arn ih, 3d’, iwuev’ elra ry warp 
mweOduevoc tEduapre’ xayw rol wore 
old s&éree cor rpavAlcavre miOdpevoc, 

Sv rowrov 6BoAbv EAaBov ‘HAcaorecdy, 
rovrov ‘wodunv aot Ataciorg auaklda. 

DEI. } pj od robrae rep xpdvy wor’ ax Bice. 

XTP. cd vy Gre éwelaOnc. Acvpo dep’, & 

Swxparec, 


td 
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867 


870 


875 


880 


885 


890 


895 


GEcAO” ayw yap cot Tov vid rovrovi, 
axovt avameicac. 
ZOK. vynérioc yap tor’ Erte, 
kal rwv kpesa0payr ov rolBwy rwv évOade. 
PEI. avroc rpofBwy eine av, si xptuatd ye. 
ZTP. ovx é¢ xdpaxac; xatapa ot rw dida- 
oKdAy $ 
TOK. isod xotuar’, we HAPiov épOéyEaro 
kai rotot xelAcoww Sceppunxdorv. 
awe av pao: x08 ovroc ardpevity Sixne 
Ri kAjow f yabvwow avareornplay ; 
xatrot raXavrov rour Euabev ‘YrrépBodoc. 
STP. auédra, dldacce’ Ovudcogpdc torw gi- 
oet° 
evBic yé roe wadapiov dy ruvvovrovi 
ErAarrev Evoov olxlac vaic¢ 7 EyAugev, 
apuakldac re oxurtvac eipyaero, 
Kax Twv adlwy arpayoue tole mw¢ Soxeic. 
brwe 0 éxelvw ra Adyw palhoerat, 
rov koeirrov’, doric tari, kal Tov Hrrova, 
d¢ radua Aéywv avarpére roy xpelrrova’ 
éav Of ph, TOV you rh Seba macy TExVy. 
TOK. avrg paOhoerat wap’ avroiv roiy X0- 
ol. 
STP. éyw & arécouat’ rovro yowv uéuvyo’, 
. orwe 
mpoc wavra ra Olkat avridéyev Suvycerat. 


AIKAIO2. 


Xwpe Sevpl, SeiEov cavrév 
roiat Jearaic, xalirep Ooacic av. 


AAIKO. 
iP owoe ypyGec. TloAd yap padAdv o° 


év Toi¢ woAXoior Afywy arodw. 
Al. awodkic o63 rhe dv; 
AA. Adyoe. 
Al. 7 htrwy y' av. 
AA. adda of vixw, Tov guov kpélrrw 
@acxovr’ elvat. 


pd 3 
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900 
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915 


* 920 


925 
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Al. ri aopoy Totwy 3; 

AA. yvwmac xavac eEevoloxwy. 

Al. ravra yap avGei dia rovrovai 
Trove avonrouc. 

AA. otk, adda aogode. 


Al. aToN® oe Kakwc. 
AA. eizé, rl rowy 3 
Al. ra Olxaa Ayn. 


AA. adX avarpibw ‘yar’ avrivtywv. 
ove’ yao élvat ravu gnu Six. 
Al. ovx elvat pie ; 
AA. give yao, Tov ‘ory; 
AI. rapa roict Oeoic. 
AA. rwe dnra dlkne ovange 6 Zeve 
ovuK améAwAcv Tov Taréo’ avToU 
Shoag ; 
Al. aiBot, rourt xal o1 
Xwoe rd xaxdv’ Odre por Aecavyy. 
AA. rugoytowy el kavappoorog. 
el xavaloyvvroc. 
AA. pdda p cipnxac. 





Al. kal (wptoAdxoc. 
AA. «plvect arepavoic. 
Al. kal marpaXolac. 


AA. xpuow rarray pov yryvwoKec. 
Al. ob Siva 100 TOU y’, mors HOrALSw. 
AA. viv é ye xdapog Tour’ gorly guol. 
AI. @pacic el rodAov. 
AA. ad d€ 7° doxaioc. 
AI. &a ot 82 porrav 
oveete GéAa rwy petpaxiwy’ 
cat yuwo@Ohoe ror 'APnvatoc 
ola accuse Tove dvoryroue. 

AA. avyptic aicxowc. ; 

AI. av Of y’ ev mparrac. 
xalrot mpdreody y érrwyevec, 
Threpog slvar Muodc packwy, 
zx mnordtou 
yvwuac towywy TlavéeAsrelove. 

AA. & pot coglac tic Euvna One. 
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996 Al. pot pavlac rii¢ cic, wéAEwC O, - 
nrc o& Tpépe 
vpalvopuEvoy Toi¢ petpaxtoic. 
AA. ovyi diddkec rovrov Kpdvog av. 
930 «= AI. etrep y' adrov owliiva ypn 
kai py) AaAtay udvoy aoxjoat. 
AA. Sup’ 1h, rovroy 8 ta palveoBat 
Al. xAateoe, rhv xeio’ hv émarAye. 
XOP. rataaabe payne Kai Aodoplac. 
935 aAA’ irideéat 
ab re rove mporipouc arr’ édldackec, 
ob TE THY KaLYnY 
taldevaty, Omwe av axobaag apy 
dvrieyovrow xolvac porrg. 
AI. dpa rair’ 20é\w. 
AA. xaywy 206A. 
940  XOP. géoe Oy wérepoc AfEa wpdrepog ; 
AA. rotry dicw' . 
Kar’ & tobrwy wy av AE 
pnuarlooty xatvoic avrov 
kai dtavolatc xaratrokeiaw. 
945 rd reAsuraioy 0, iv dvayovsy, 
TO TWodcwmoy Grav xa rwoOadApow 
kevrobpevog worep Un avOonvwyv 
UTO TWY YYwUoY amoAkirat. 
XOP. vuv delEcrov rw misbvw roicg wepidekl- 
ott 
950 Adyotot xat Ppovrtar Kat yvwuordroc psol- 
pvate, 
omdrepoc avrotv Atywy duslywy pavijcerat. 
955 vuy yap amac tvOade xivduvog aveirat cogiac, 
tic wéot Toic guoic plAole Eorty aywv péytoToc. 
GAN’ & wodAci¢g robe reecBurépove HOecr yon- 
oTOic oTEepavwoac, 
960 patov gwryv grive xatosc, nal rv cavrov 
pbory elwé. 


. 


[A contest follows, in which the dixatog Adyog presents contrasted 
pictures of the physical, moral, and intellectual effects of the 
two opposite systems. He does this in such a way as to satirize 
the public and private vices of the Athenian people. The vic- 
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tory, however, is made to rest with the d@dtxog Adyoc, and 
Strepsiades places his son in the hands of Socrates.] 


1105 


1110 


1115 


1120 


SQK. ri dhra; wdrepa rovrov aréyecOau 
AaBwv 
BoiAk rov vidv, 7H Siddoxw cor Eye 5 
=TP. didacke kat xdAaZe, cai pluvno’ Srwe 
&Y OL CTOMWOELC aUTOY, tml piv Oareoa 
olay duidtorg, tiv & érépav adrov yvaboy 
ordpuwooy olay é¢ ra pelGw Todypara. 
* SQK. apéAct, comet rovrov cogioriy Sekcdv. 
ZTP. wypov piv ovv Eywye kal xaxodaluova. 
XOP. xwoetré vuy. Oluae O€ cor ravra pe- 


TapeAnoey. 
“ Q aA 3}. oe bd , } & 
Tov KpiTacg @ KEpdavovaw, hv te TévdE TOV 
Xopoy 
wgecwo i trav Salwy, BovdrduscO reic 
ppacat. 
o~ Q tA A ~ » 9 @ A) 
mpwra piv yap, hv veav BobAnc® tv Spa rove 
ayootc, 


Uoouev Towrotow tplv, rota aAdXote Varepov. 
sira Tov kap@éy re Kul Tac aumidove pvAdkto- 
HED, 
Wore uht avxpov méCev phr ayav trouPplav. 
hv & atipaoy ric huac Ovnrdcg dv ovaag Bede, 
moocxéTw Tov voUY, mpo¢ Huwy ola TéicErat 
ld 
Kaka, 
AauBavwy ovr’ olvov ovr GA’ ovdev ex TOU 
wplov. 
nuik av yap ait é\aa BAactavwo ai 7 dp- 
weXOl, 


1125 amoxexdWovrat’ rorabrac o@evodvaic marhaomev. 


hy O& wAWOebovr TSwyuev, Dooney Kat Tov ré- 
youg 

Tov képauoyv avrov xaAdZatc arpoyybAae ovy- 
rolpouer. 

Kav yauy wor avréc fi trav Evyyevav f rev 
pirwy, 


Voouev thy vixta Tacay’ Gor lowe PovAheerat 


1130 kav év Alyérrw ruxetv Ov paddov 7 xpivae 


Kaxwe. 
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1131 STP. wéurrn, rerpac, rplryn, pera rabrnv 
urépa, 
lO, iv tym padtora TWacwy Hueowy 
df8orKa cal wédoica Kat BdeAbrropat, 
evic pera trabryy tor Evy re kal véa. 
1135 wac yap Tt¢ dpvuc', ol¢ dgelAwy Tvyyxava, 
ele pot wovravel amodsiv ue pnot xaboAkiv, 
guou péroe arra xal Olkat airoupévou' 
“& Sayduvie, ro péy Te vert py AGBnC, 
ro © avafsadov pot, rd 8 adec,” ov dacty wore 
1140 otrwe atoAf pec? adda Aodopova! pe 
we ade«de sipt, cal StxacacBai pact por. 
viv ovv dxaZisOwv" oAlyov yap por pert, 
elrep peudOnxev cv Avery Perdermldne. 
raxa © slaopat xdfac Td poovriaTioLov. 
wat, nul, wat wat. 
1145 SOK. TroeWadny aordZoua. 
XTP. xaywyé oa adAa rovrovt mpwrov AaBé 
Xon yao ewBavpaZev ze rov Sddaxadov. 
kat pot Toy vidv, si peuaOnce Tov Ad-yov 
exetvov, ei’, Sv aptiwe elanyayec. 
TOK. pepaOnxev. 
11450 STP. ey, & wapBacirte AradAn. 
ZQK. dor anopiyoe av jvrw’ av BotAy 
ixnv. 
STP. xet uaprupec wapicay, Sr éaverZouny; 
TOK. wodA@ ye waddov, kav mapwor x{Aror. 
=TP. Boacopal rapa rav bréprovov 
1155 Boav.- “Ia, xAaer’ & "Bodoorarat, 
avrol re kal rapyata cal réKot TéKwy* 
avery yap av pe pAavpov toydoac® Er’ 
oloc éuol roeéperat 
ToIc® évi Owpaat Taic, 
1160 apgjxe yAwrry AduTwv, 
_ apdBorog inde, cwrjo Sdpore, ¢xOpotc BAGBn, 
voavlac Tarpywy peyadwy Kaxov" 
dv xaXdsoov toéxwv Zybobey we éué. 
1165 & rékvov, & wat, EeAP olkwy, 
aie cov warpdc. 
TOK. 80° exeivoe avap. 
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1167 STP. & plroc, & gidoc. 
TOK. ami AaBwv rov vidv. 
=TP. iw iv réixvov. 
1170 lov iov. 
we nooual cov mowra rv xootdv lddv. 
vuv ply 7 idetv el mpwrov eEapvyrixoc 
KavTiAoyiKde, Kal rovTo ToUTLYwWoLOY 
arexvag erave, “rd rl Aéyete ob 3” Kat Soxeiv 
1175 adtcovvr’ adixeiacAa Kal kaxovpyourr’, old’ Ste. 
éri tov moocwmou 7 toriv 'Arrixov BAtroc. 
vUY OUY OTWE GwoE py eral KaTWAECAC. 
Oli. poBet S8 oy rl; 
=TP. Thy Evny TE kal véav. 
MEI. Evn yap gore wal via Tie Hpuépa ; 
1180 STP. sic hv ye Onoey ra wpuraveia gaol por. 
PEI. aroAovc’ ap’ ail of Olvrec’ ov yap 
tc0 Strwe 
ul tyutpa yévorr’ Gv nyéoa dbo. 
STP. ovK ay yévacro 5 
DEI. Tac yao; et un wip y’ Gua 
avry yévorr’ av ypaic Te kal véa yuvip. 
1185 STP. cal pny vevdmoral y’. 
PEI. ov yap, oluat, TOY vopoy 
toaorv dp0w¢ & re vost. 
STP. vost oe rh; 
PEI. 6 SdAwv 6 wadrade Hv PiAdOnuoe thy 
gpvav. 
=TP. rouri piv ovdév ww poe Evnv re Kal véav. 
PEI. éxetvog ovv thy KAjow elc OU juépac 
1190 EOnxev, elg ye THY Evny TE kal véav, 
iv’ ai Olcac ylyvowro rp vouunvla. 
XTP. iva dy rf rv Evnv anoibekes : 
PEI. iy’, w pers, 
qapovtec of pevyovtec nueog mig 
_- wpdérepov amaAdXarrow® Exdvrec, ei Ot uh, 
1195 wOev dravipvro Ty vouunvlg. 
XTP. rae ov déxovra Ora ry voupnvlg 
dpyal ra mouravel, add’ Evy re cal vég; 
PEI. Sep of mporévOar yap Soxovai por 
Wolly. 


~ 
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1199 iy’ we raxtora ra mpuTavel pedolaro, 
1200 dia rovro mpourévOevaay ting mia. 
=TP. ed vy, wW xaxodalyovec, rh Kxabno® 
af3eArepor, 
nuérepa xeon rwv copwy, dvrec AlBar, 
aptOudc, mpdBar adddwc, audopiic vevnopé- 
VOl ; 
wor sig guauroy Kal Tov viov rourort 
1205 é’ evruxlacww goriov povyKwuov. 
paxao w Irpeladec, 
aurdé¢ t Educ we aodde, 
xoloy rov vidv rpépecc, 
piaover on pm’ of pidoe 
1210 xot Snudrat 
nAovvreg Huix’ av od vicacg Aéywv rac Sixac. 
aX’ sisdywv oe BotAouae ToWToOY éoTiacat. 


TIASIAS. 

elr’ avdpa rwv avtov tt yon mpoiévat ; 
1215 ovdémoré y’, AAAG KoEirrov qv evOde TérE 

atepv0pracat padAov 7} oxy payyara, 

Ore TWY guavToU y’ Evexa vuvt ypnuaTwr 

EAxw o€ kAnredcovra, kal yevnoouat 

éxOpbc Erte rode robrotow avdot Snpdry. 
1220 arap ovdéroré ye Thy warpida Kataicxuve 


Gov, adda xaAovpat Urpeyiadnv— 


=TP. tle avroal ; 
NA. é¢ rnv Evny re wat véav. 
=TP. Haprvpopat, 


bre é¢ OU elrev ryépac. Tov yphyaroe ; 
ILA. tov dwédexa pyar, ac EAaBec wvobpevoc 
Tov Wapov imrov. 
1225 STP. Urmov 5 ovK akovere, 
Ov wave vpeic tore prcovvO’ immucnv. 
IIA. xat vn AL arodwouv y txdpvue rove 
Decode. 
=TP. wa tov Al? ov yap nw rér tEnri- 
oTaTo 
PaditrlSn¢e yor rov axaraBAnrov Adyov. 
1230 «JNA. voy $3 dia tour’ Eapvog elvat Scavoet 5 
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1231 TP. ri yao aX’ Gv arodateaiun rov pabh- 
Maroc 5 
TIA. xai ravr eOcAhoceag aroudoat poe rove 
Deovc; 
ZTP. roiove Oendc ; 
[1A. rov Ala, tov “Epp, rov Nooadw. 
=TP. vy Ala, 
1235 kav mpcoxarabeinu y’, Wor dudcat, row[3oAov. 
IIA. awrcdAowo rolvuv Ever’ avatdslac Eri. 
XTP. adratv dtacpnyGei¢ Svar’ Gv ovroat. 
TA. oly’ we xarayeAge. 


=TP. e— youc ywphoerat. 
TIA. o¥ rou pa rov Ala roy péyaw Kat rovc 
Geode 
éuov cararoolEe. 
1240 STP. Gavpaciwe AaOny Devic, 


kai Zed yéAowog Opvipevog roic siddotv. 

TA. } pny od rotrwy ty yodvy dwoec 

olkny. 

GAN eit’ aroduceg pot Ta yphuar sire ph, 
ardreupoy atoxpivapuevoc. 

=TP. EXE vUY Hovxoc. 

1245 éyw yap aurix’ aroxpivovpal cor cagwe. - 
TIA. rf coe Soxei Sahai 


MAPTYS. 


| ATOOWGELY [Ot SOOKE! 
=TP. wov ‘of ovrog aratrov pe rapyboov; 
déye 
.S b] q 
routi tt tort ; 
A. Toul’ § rt tort; xapdoroc. 
=TP. Ere araireig rapytpov raovrog Oy; 
1250 ovK Gv arodolny obd Gv dBoAoy ovdevt, 
Sori¢ xaAtose apdomov thy Kapodmny. 
TA. ov« ap’ arodwcsc ; 
=TP. ovyx, doov yé py’ eldevat. 
ovxouy avicac tt Barrov arod:rapyteic 
> ~ 
avd tic Dipac ; 
# ~ 9 > 
; are, Kal rovr’ tO’, Gre 
1255 Oiow wpuravet’ 7 pnére Conv dyd. 
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1256 STP. mpocawopaXkic ap avra mpo¢ raic¢ 
WOEKa, 
xalrot ae Touro y' ovxi BotbAopae waety, 
dru 'KaAEoag evnDxwe tHY Kapdomov. 


AMYNIAX. 
iw pol pot. 
=TP. ia. 
1260 ri¢ obroal wor EoP 6 Opnvev; ov rl rou 
rw Kapkivov rig dadvwr épGéyEaro ; 
AM. ri & Gore eiul, rovro BotAEc? eidévar; 
avnp Kkaxodaluwr. 
=TP. kaTd ceauTéyv vuv TpETOV. 
AM. @ oxAnpé Saiuov, & rbyat Ooavaeavruyec 
1265 Inzwy guwv' & [ladAac, &¢ p’ arwAscac. 
=TP. ré dal ce TAnwdéAgude ror epyacrat 
‘eakov $ 
AM. pi oxwxré py & trav, adda pot Ta 
piypara 
TOV vidV Fe Se KéAevooy a “Aafsev, 
; dAAwe te pévrot xa Kaxwe wWeroayort. 
1270 <XTP. ra woia ravra xonua’’ ; 
AM. a "Savelcaro. 
XTP. xaxwe ap Sytwe Exec, we y' enol So- 
KELC. 
AM. tarouc tAatvwyr tEérecor vy rovc Geode. 
=TP. ri dita Anptig WoxEp aw dvov Kara- 
WETWVS 
AM. Anpo, ra xonpar’ aroAaBetv ci Botdo- 
Mat; 
1275  XTP. ov« tof Srwe at y' abrog vytaiverc. 
AM. ri dal; 
XTP. rév eyxépadov worep asceiobal pox 
doxéic. 
AM. od 8 vi} Tov “Epuijy mpooxexAhotoOal 
yé pot, 
el parodwaec rapybprov. 
=TP. KaTErmTé VUY, 
wéreoa voulZec katvov ae tov Aia ~ 
1280 dev Ddwp Exdoror’, Hj Tov FALov 
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1981 EXxery KarwOey ravrd rou? tdwp rari; 
AM. ovx ol8 Eywy’ drdrepov, ovdé pot péAct- 
ZTP. mw¢ ovy amodaPety rapyipov di- 
KaLOG El, 
si pundty olofa rw persewowy Tpayparwr ; 
1285 AM. add’ é& omavifeac, tapyuplov pot rov 


TOKOV | 
> ld 
amddog ye. \ 
=TP. rouro © tof 6 réKxog tt Onolov; 
AM. ri & ado y fj xara piava Kai Kad” 
nuépav 


wAéov wAéov rapybpiov ae yiyveret, 
vropptovtog Tov xpdvou; 
=TP. | KaAwe Aéyete. 
1290 rf dra; rhv Oddarrav tof Gre wAciova 
vuvi voulZee 7H 10d Tov; 


AM. pa Al’, adAN tonv. 
ov yao Slkaov wAciov’ elvat. 
=TP. kara we 


avrn pév, & xaxddatpov, ovdey ylyverat 
érippedvTwy TAY TroTauwV TAElwy, aod 
1295 Cyreic woijoat rapybo.ov wAgtov rb adv; 
ovK amoduwée cauTov amd Tie Oiklag 5 
pépe pot 70 KévTpov. 
: TavT éyw papTripopat. 
=TP. trays, th utdAne; odK« trac, w& cap- 
popa 5 
1300 pevryerc; EueAAoy o° apa Kivioey tyw 
avroic To0XOI¢ TOI¢ aotat Kai Evywolacy. 
XOP. oiov 76 mpaynatwy étpav pdabpwy’ 6 


ya 
yépwv 60 loaabedc 
1305 atroorepyoa BodbAkrat 
ra xphual a ‘savelcaro’ 
xovK to8 Grrwe ov rhuspov 
Anerai tt tpayu’, 6 rov- 
TOV Toho TOV cogioTny * * 
1310 * gy ravoupyetv nptar’, ZEalpune Aafsetv xa- 
2 
kOv Tt. 
olpat yap avrov arly’ sipnoay rep 
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1312 waAat wor éméZet, 
elyaz Tov vioy decvdv of 
yvopac tvavriac AEyev 
1315 roiow dualotc, Wore vi- 
K@v amavrag olomep av 
Evyyévnrat, wav Abyy waurdvno’. 
1320 towe 8 lowe BovAnosrat kagwvov adrov elvat. 
=TP. iov iov. 
w yelrovec kat Evyyevetc cal Snudrat, 
apuvaberé po rurroplvy macy rhyvy. 
oipot kaxodaluwy rig Kepadie Kal tig yvabov. 
1325 w yuapt, rémrec Tow warépa ; 


PEI. ony’, & warsp. 
=TP. dpaP dporoyovv® bre we rémret. 
PEI. kal waa. 


ZTP. & pap? Kai rarpaXoia kal rorywpbye. 
PEI. avfig ue ravra ravra cai wrelw Aéye. 
ap’ olo® Sr xalow wdAN’ axobwy Kat xakd 3 
1330 «TP. rov raripa rémree ; 


EI. karopava ye v7 Ala 
we év dlky @ Ervmroyv. 
=TP. @ plaowrare, 


kai'‘rwe ylvotr’ Gy warépa rémrev év Sly; 
PEL. tywy’ arodslEw, cal oe vixhow Aéyw. 
1335 ° TTP. rouri od vachosic ; 
EI. TOAD yE kal padlwe. 
éAov 0° émdrepov roiv Adyow BobXAEt Abyew. 
=TP. rolow Adyouv ; | 
EI. Tov koelrrov’, i} Tov yrrova; 
STP. *edaEauny yévror ce vip AL, 5 péArs, 
rotary dexaforg avriAtyew, ei rabra ye 
1340 wéAAge avarelaey, we S{katov cal KaXdv 
tov naréoa rémrecD toriv imo rev vidwy. 
PEI. aAN’ olopat pévror o avaretoey, Sore 
g 
ob0 abrig axpoacdpuevog ovddy avreptic. 
ZTP. wai pv o re xat ALEaE axovoa Bot- 
opat. 
1345 XOP. cov ipyov, & rpsoPira, gpovriZey 
orn 
E2 
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1346 Toy avdoa Kparhaste, 
we ovrog, ci un ty “werolOEy, ovK ay Ay 
ovTwe axdAacroc. 
arr’ tof ory Opacbverar’ Shrov yé Toe 
1350 76 Aja rd ravdpde. 
aAN’ & drov ra mpwroy hota” 4 paxn yevé- 
ofa 
non Aéyew xen wede xopdy’ Wavrwe Si rovTO 
Pacetc. 
XTP. cai phy Oey ye rpwrov jptduecOa 
AowWopeta Bat 
eyo podow* "ready yap sioriwwpel’, wowep tote, 
1355 wowroy piv avrov tiv Abpav AaBdvr éyw ’xé- 
Atvoa 
Goat Syuwvldov péroc, rov Koidy, we éwéxOn. 
0 © evOiwe dpyaioy ely’ Epacke 7d KiBapiZev 
Goa re wivovO, womepet xaypue yuvaix’ aAou- 
aay. . 
PEI. ov yap rér’ evOic xpiv o' Goa réwre- 
ofal re xal wareiaBat, 
1360 qa xeAebov8’", worepel rérreyac éoriwvra; 
ZTP. rotatra pévrot cal rér’ EAcyev Evdor, 
olarep vuv, 
Kal rov Siyuwvidny Epack’ elvat xaxdy TwomnThy. 
kayo port pév, GAN dpwe hveoydsunv 7d TOW 
roy" 


treara 8 éexéAevo’ avrov aXAa pupplvnv da- 

Bdvra 
1365 rwv AioybAou AéEar rh por na ovrog evOic 

Elirev, 

“"Eyw yap AioxbAov voulgw mowrov év rotn- 
rai¢ 

Yopou wrlwy, a&borarov, ardugpaxa, Konpvo- 
Tov. 

kavrav0a wwe oleoe pov rv xapdiav dpex- 
civ; 

ouwe ot rov Oupdy Saxwy Egnv, Ti & dAda 
TovTwy 


1370 AéEov tt trav vewriowyv, arr tort ra copa 
ravra. 
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[He proceeds to describe his indignation on hearing from his son 
a a passage from Euripides, of which an incestuous marriage 
was the subject. ] 


1373 kaye ouxtr tnvecyduny, add’ evbic aparrw 
moAXoic Kaxoic kaloxpoiot’ Kar évrevOev, olov 
slxdc, eso 
1375 Eroc mpeg Erog HpedduecO” ei0’ ovroc érava- 
v me ¢ ’ sO. ow ’ 
kare’ Epda ps kaowdoe Karveye KaTrérpiBev. 
PEI. ovxouv Stxaiwe, Sorte ov“ Evperidny 
. tmratveic, 
copwraroy ; | 
=TP. sogwrardy y ixtivoy, ® rho eirw; 
aAX’ adOic ad rurricopat. 
El. vy roy Ai’, év diky y av. 
1380 STP. xat wwe Sualwe ; doric & 'valayuvré 
o”. 2££0pxha, 
alcOavdpevdc cou wavra rpavAiZovroc, 6 ti 
vootne. 
ei pév ye Bovy elroic, tyw yvod¢e av meiv ér- 
oyxov" 
Haupayv © ay airhoavrog ixév coe déowy ay 
aprov. ; 


[He goes on to describe too minutely his performance of the most 
unpleasant offices of a nurse to the boy.] 


1391 XOP. olual ye rov vewrtpwy rac xapdflac 
wnoay, o te AfEe. 
si yap rowavra y’ ovroc tepyaopivoc 
Aadwv avareice, 
1395 rd dépua rwv yeparrfowy AdBomev av 
add’ ovd’ éoe3fvBov. 
‘ adv Epyov, & kawwwy trav Kiwnra Kat “oyAtuTa, 
weOw riva Cnreiv, orwe dd&ee Aéyerv Sixata. 
PEI. we 400 Kawoicg meaypaoww Kat deEcoic 
dtAciv, ts 
1400 xat ie kaGecrarwv vouwy vrepppovely Siva- 
oa. 
Zyw yao ore piv irmuy Tov vouv pévoy Tp00- 
stxov, 


E 3 
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1402 od’ Gv tpt elreiv phual’ olde r 7 mpi t&a- 
prapreiv® 
yuri 0 éredy  OvToat ToUTwY Eravaev a’Tdc, 
+vumae 62 Aewrai¢ cai Ad-yore Edverue wai pepl- 
VALE, 
1405 oluat didakav we Sixaov rov warépa xoAdJav. 
STP. twmeve rolvuv vi) AL, we Euorye kpsir- 


Tov éoTty 
troy tpipav réOperroy fj turrépevoy emrot- 
Piva. 
PEI. ixeice & S0ev awtoyioae pe rov Adyou 
pérenut, 
kat mowr’ ionooual ot rourt watda pw’ ovr’ 
ETUTTEC $ 
1410 STP. Eywyé o’, evvowy re Kal xndduevoc. 
MEI. sir? Of ot, 


ov kapé cor Olkady gory evvoety duolwe, 
romrey tv, tredhrep ye tour tor’ evvoeiv, Td 
TUNTELYD § 
Two yap Td piv ody cwua xen TAnywv abwov 
slvat, 
roupoy O& pys Kal pny Epuy eAciDepde ye 
Kay. 
1415 kAaovet waidec, warépa & ov «Ade Ooxtic ; 
phoac voulSecOal ye maidd¢ rovro rovpyor 
elvat ; 
byw Ob y avrelroyy av we Ae waidec of yé- 
povrec’ 
elxog dé wadAov rove yéoovrac Ff véoue rt KAaE, 
Sowmep tEauaptraveay nrrov Slkatoyv avroic. 
1420 STP. add’ ovdapov vopuiZerac rov wariga 
TOUVTO TAGYEY. 
PEI. ovcovv avg 6 rov vdpov Oeic rovroy 
vy TO TWowrToV, 
Gorep od xayw, xal Alywy trae rove wada- 
ob 5 
irrov ri oar EEeart Kayol xatvdv ad rd Aourdv 
Ocivat vduov Tol¢ viéoww, trove warkpacg avriri- 
ATELY 5 
1425 doag O2 zAnyac elyouey Toly Tov vopoy TeOnvat, 
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1426 agleuev, xai SSouev avroi¢ mpoika avyxexd@Oat. 
oxipar 62 rove aAexrpudvac Kal raAAa 7a [Bord 
ravuri, 
we Tovg warfpac apubverat' Kalrou rl Stagégovary 
nuwv exsivot, tAnv Sri Yygplapar’ ov ypagov- 
al 5 
1430 «STP. rl dir, ered rove aXexrpudvac 
aravra piel, | 
obx éobiag Kal riv xompov cant Eddov xabed- 
de¢ 3 
PEI. ov raurév, & trav, éoriv, ovd av Tw- 
koaret Soxoln. 
STP. wpd¢ ravra py ror”. el 82 ph, cavrdv 
WoT airiace. 
MEI. xat roc; 
STP. eel of piv dtkade ei’ éyw woAaZev, 
1435 od 0°, hy yévyral cot, Tov vidv. 
PEI. hy O& py yévnrat, 
marny guol KexAaboerat, od 0 &yxavov reOvi- 
&I¢. 
STP. guot piv, dvdpec HAucec, Soxet Aéyerv 
xara’ 
Kaporye ovyxwoety Soxei robrotot.rameeKn’ 
kde yao nuac cixdc gor’, Hy pn Slxata Somer. 

1440 «PEI. oxébar O& xarépay Ere yuopnv. 

=TP. avd yap dXovpat. 

PEI. cal phy towe y' ovK ayPeon rab a 
vuy terov0ac. 

=TP. wwe 843 Sidabov yap tlw & rotrwy 
emwpeAnoec. 

PEI. riv pnrép’ warep xal ot ruTrhow. 

=TP. rl gue; ti gue ab; 

1445 rou?” Erepoy avd peiZov Kakdv. 

ld, Hy Exwy Tov irrw 
Adyov ot vikhaw Aéywv 
thy pntéo’ we TonTEY YpEwV; 

=TP. rh & adAo y’3 Hv ravuti worge, 
ovdéy oe kwAtoe ceav- 

1450 roy éuBarkiv é¢ rd BapaBpov 
petra DwKparouc 
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1451 kat rov Adyov roy iirrw. 
rauTi oc tuac, @ NedéAat, rhrovt’ tye, 
Uuiv avabeic Gravra raya mpaypata. 
XOP. avroc piv ovv caute od robrwy alrioc, 
1455 orpeac osaurov é¢ mornod Toaypara. 
=TP. ri dira ravr’ ob po rér tryopebere, 
aX’ avdp’ ayputKoy kai yépovr’ Zwrypere ; 
XOP. apeic rocovpev trav?’ ExacroW éyriv’ av 
Yvouev Tovnpwy Ovr pacriy mpayy"aTwv, 
1460 Ewe Gv avrov tuadwner sic xakdv, 
Srwe Gv edn rode Oeovc Sedorxévar. 
=TP. pot, wovnoa 7’, & N se dixaca oé. 
ov yao pw éxpnv ra xonual a Savacduny 
avootepeiv. Noy ody orwe, & pfArare, 
1465 rov Xatpepwvra roy piapov Kal Dwkparn 
amwoXeic, per tuov y EXD,” of of cay tenrarwv 
MEI. add’ ovK av aduhoayu trove didacKa- 
Aouc. 
=TP. vai val, caradeoOnre warpwor Ala. 
PEI. ido’ ye Ala warpwov' we apxaiog ed. 
1470 Zebe yap tig Eorty 5 
=TP. EOTtV. 
PEI. ovK Eor’ ovK" eel 
Aivog Baowsba, rov AL t&eAndaxwe. 
STP. ob« e&edHAan’, GAN eyw rovr’ wounr, 
dca rovrovt roy Aivoy. Oipoe defAaroc, 
Sre xal o? yuTpeouy Sura Deby trynodunv. 
1475 EI. évravOa cavry wapagpdva Kal pAn- 
vaga. 
=TP. olor rapavoiac’ we tuatvduny apa, 
or &£éBadAov rove Pode dia Dwxoarn. 
add’, wo Pf’ ‘Epu, pndapwe Obpavé por, 
pnoé p’ emiroldnc, adAa ovyyvapny Exe 
1480 guov mapavofhouvtog adoXecyxla. 
cal pot yevou Ebufsovdog, cir avrove yoagny 
Stwxabw yoaapevoc, tO’ 6 re aot Soxel. 
Bete wapaiveic oun twy Stxoppagety, 
adr’ we raxtor’ gumipToavat thy oixlav 
1485 rwv adorscyav. Asoo devo’, & Zaviia, 
cAluaxa Aawv EedOe at opivinv plpwr, 
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1487 caver éravaBac eri TO dpovtiorholov 
ro tkyo¢ KaTaokanT, & piAdsic rov Seomdrny, 
Ewe Gv avroic euaAge TH oiklav® 
1490 uot d2 dad’ éveyxarw ric Hupévny, 
Kayw tiv avTwy rhuspov Sovvar Sikny 
guol rotjow, xel apddp tla’ adaGovec. 
MA@. A. iov iow. 
ITP. cdv toyor, w ddc, lévae roAAjv oddya. 
1495 MAO. A. avOowme, ri roreic ; 
=TP. 6 tt row; th Gddo yf 
StaderroAoyoupat rai¢ Soxoic tie olxlac. 
MAO. B. oiuo, tle nuwy muproAd tiv 
Oikiay ; : 
ZTP. éexeivoe ovrep Ooiuartoy siAnpare. 
MAO. [.. aroAéi¢ amoXcic. 
=TP. Tour auto yap Kat ovAouat, 
1500 jv 7) .opuvin poe pur) TOOdw Tac éAmidag, 
ji yo modrepdv trwe ExrpaynrALcOw TEeowy. 
ZOQK. ovrog, rf roetc eredv, ovTi-Tov réyoug ; 
=TP. aspoBara, cat wepippovw rov HALov. 
TOK. oluoe radag, defAaog aromveyjoopat. 


XAIPE®ON. 


1505 éyw O2 Kaxodaipwy ye xaraxav0hoopmat. 
ZTP. rf yap palldvr’ ic rove Deove UBpiZE- 
_ Thy 

kal THe LeAHvne toxoretoOoy riv Edpav 3; 

Stwxe, BadAz, waite, ToANWY ovvEKa, 

partora & sldwe rove Deode we Adikouv. 
1510 XOP. nyeic® tw" xexdpevrac yap petplwe 

Td YE THMEOOY Tt. | 


NOTES. 


1. THe scene opens in a sleeping apartment of the city mansion of 
Strepsiades, a rustic land-owner, who had been induced to marry 
into an aristocratic Athenian family. The wife is a niece of Megacles, 
tle son of Megacles ; that is, a lady belonging to the higher circles of 
Athenian society. The promising son of this ill-starred union has, 
it seems, run into all the fashionable follies and expensive habits of 
the, young equestrians with whom his mother’s rank has brought him 
into connexion. His foolish old father begins to find himself in em- 
barrassed circumstances ; and he is here represented as roused from 
his bed at early dawn by the anxiety caused by his pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The son is sound asleep on his couch, and slaves are snoring 
xround him. A statue of the equestrian Poseidon (line 83) stands 
near. The young man talks occasionally in his sleep, and his dream- 
ing ary as are evidently running upon the pursuits and amusements 
of the day. 

2, 3. rd xphpa.... dmrépavrov. A common pleonasm. Herodotus 
has ovd¢ atye Xoijpa, a great thing of a boar, a huge boar. Translate 
here, these nights (or, these hours of the night ; vixrec has sometimes 
this meaning), how endless they are ! 

4. wal prjv, atqui, and yet forsooth. Cf. Gr. 1482 (1053) § 728, c. 
—mdhat.... 4xovo’. The aorist of the verb, with the adverb refer- 
ring to the past, describes a single act completed at the time indicated 
by the adverb. The present tense, similarly constructed, indicates 
that the action, though commenced in the past, is still continued. 

5. ob .... Tov, very common for rovrou, but they would not have 
done it before this. The particle dy qualifies some verb to be sup- 
plied. Gr. 1302 (948) § 860. 

6, 7. dwédovo .... olxéras. The Peloponnesian war had already 
raged eight years. The farmers of Attica had been compelled to 
exchange the country for the city, and to bring in their slaves with 
them. The dangers of their situation, in the midst of a slave popu- 
lation that outnumbered the freeborn Athenian citizens in the ratio 
of nearly four to one, were increased by the opportunities of escape 
in the time of the war, and the masters had to relax the usual seve- 
rities of their treatment. As it was, the slaves absconded in great 
numbers, and caused the Athenians not a little harm. Strepsiades 
is therefore naturally represented as cursing the war because he 
cannot safely flog his slaves. See Thucyd. vii. 27.—8#r’. For the 
force of this particle, cf. Gr. 1463 (1052, 6) § 725. 

ll. péyxoper, let us snore. The old man throws himself on the bed 
and tries to get a nap, but without success. 

12. Saxvépevog, bitten. He compares his son’s extravagance, and 
the expense of the stable, and his debts, to fleas, which bite him so 
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that he cannot get to sleep. The word ddcvw is also used metaphori- 
cally for to vex. 

14. 6.... Exav, and he with his long hair. The custom of wearing 
the hair long was prevalent among young men of equestrian rank at 
Athens, especially the fops who spent their time with horses. See 
Aristoph., Equites, 537: j7) g0oveid’ nyuitvy exopdor. Upon which a 
Scholiast remarks: rd ydp copay iwi rov rpugay Aibyeras, cai 
* yavpovobat, kai péya gpoveiv. See Mitchell’s note upon the pas- 
sage (1. 562 in his edition). 

15. lwwd{era: .... Evvepiceverar. The former refers to riding, 
the latter to driving, especially a span}, cvywpic. 

16. dverpowodei O° twrwovs, and he dreams horses. 

17. dpev .... eladBag, seeing the moon bringing on the twenties. The 
eixadec were the last ten days of the month. The Attic month was 
divided into three portions of ten days each, called decades, dexadec. 
Money was lent at a daily or a monthly rate of interest, usually the 
latter. Sometimes the interest was paid annually. (See Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, p. 127, seqq.) The ordinary rate on loans 
was one per cent. a month. In cases of great risk, as commercial 
voyages, it sometimes went up as high as thirty-six per cent. per 
annum. Strepsiades sees the last part of the month approaching, 
when the interest on his debts must be provided for. In his anxiety, 
he orders his servant to light the lamp and bring him his memoran- 
dum-book (1. 19, ypappareiov), out of which he reads the various 
items of his debts. | 

18 réxot, interest moneye. The etymology of the word, and the 
analogy by which it is applied to the panies of money lent, are 
obvious. Aristotle, Pol. i. 10, says: 6 62 rérog ard (i. e. money) 
wot mréov, GOev cai rovvopa rovr’ eiAngey. Shylock (Merchant 
of Venice, Act I. Sc. 3) says of his gold, “ I make it breed as fast.” 

22. row .... Magiqg; why twelve mine to Pasias? Tov,—rlvoc; 
Svexa or xdpey may be supplied: but cf.1.31. Cf. Gr. 699, 4 (562) 
§ 444. 5, b. 

23. Gr’ .... xowmarlay, then I bought the koppa horse. It was the 
custom to mark or brand horses of pure breed on the haunch, gene- 
rally with the character koppa or san. The former was the cowra- 
riac, the latter cayg¢dpac. “ Among domestic animals, horses were, 
in Attica, sold for comparatively high prices, not only on account of 
their utility and the difficulty of keeping them, but from the disposi- 
tion of the Athenians to extravagance and display; while the knights 
kept expensive horses for military service and processions at the fes- 
tivals, and while men of ambition and high rank trained them for 
the games and races, there aruse, particularly among the young men, 
that excessive passion for horses of which Aristophanes gives an 
example in the Clouds, and which is recorded by several ancient 
writers; so that many were impoverished by keeping horses, 
although it is true that others were enriched by the same means, 
In early times, also, technical principles had been laid down con- 
cerning the management of horses, and rules of this kind had been 
published before the time of Xenophon, by Simon,.a celebrated 

1 [An American term for a pair of horses, resembling each other in colour.] 
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rider. The price of a common horse, such as a countryman used, 
was three minas. ‘ You have not squandered your property,’ says 
the client of Iseeus, ‘by keeping horses, for never were you in pos- 
session of a horse which was worth more than three minas.’ But a 
good saddle horse, or a horse for running in chariot-races, according 
to Aristophanes, cost twelve minas ; and since this sum was lent 
upon a horse in pawn, it must have been a common price. But 
fashion or fancy for horses raised their price beyond all limits. Thus 
thirteen talents were given for Bucephalus.” Boeckh’s Publie Eco- 
nomy of Athens, pp. 73, 74. A mina was nearly eighteen dollars of 
our money: [in English money=£4 1. 3. (Liddell and Scott)]. The 
price of the koppa horse, then, was equal to two hundred and sixteen 
dollars, or thereabouts: [=£73. 2. 6. English]. 

For a further account of the commariac and cap¢dpac, see Becker’s 
Charicles, p. 63, n. 5, English translation. For an account of the 
ancient race-horses and their names and marks, see Krause, Gym- 
nastik und Agonistik der Hellenen, Vol. i. pp. 594—-599. 

24. dB d&exéwyn. Kuster, Duker, Welcker, Beck, Hermann, and 
others, have éZexdzn, referring to the koppa horse for the subject. 
The common reading is ¢2exéany. Some have discerned a play upon 
the similarity of sound between xowzariag and ékexéan. It was 
when I buught the koppa horse; ah! I wish he had had his eye 
out fret. “Ita,” says Hermann, “ et sententia aptissima est, et lepor 
manet dicacitatis. Id unum optat Strepsiades, ne necessarium fuisset 
istum equum emere. Atqui si oculus ei antea excussus fuisset, 
noluisset eum emi Phidippides. Facete igitur optat Strepsiades, 
equum ipsum, qui cépua habebat, quo in hippotropheis genus equo- 
rum designatur, quee res haud parvum habet in emendis equis mo- 
mentum, aliud ante accepisse cdupa, quo emptores deterruisset.” 

25. Plhav....Spépov. The young man, dreaming of the race- 
ground, and imagining that his rival is cutting across his track, 
murmurs, Philo, you are not fair, drive on your own course. 

28. wécovs .... wodkepiorripta (sc. dippara); how many courses 
will the war-chariots run? Hermann, however, observes,— Ambigaum 
est, rokeucornpma sintne dppara an aputddAypara intelligenda, sitque 
hoc nomen accusativo casu an nominativo dictum. Illud quidem non 
dubitandum videtur, quin aurigatio potius vel equitatio, quam currus 
eo nomine designetur. Quod nominativo si est positum, queerere 
putandus est Phidippides ante cursus initium, quot gyros facturi sint. 
Verisimilius est tamen accusativum esse woXtpiornpia.” ' 

30. &rap....Tlactav; The old man after this interruption re- 
turns to his accounts. The words ri ypéoc 28a pe are quoted from a 
lost play of Euripides, for the purpose of burlesque. The poet seizes 
every opportunity of ridiculing the tragic style of that great poet. In 
Euripides (Herc. Furens, 494) we find ri carvby 9X0 ypkog; what 
new event has come? Aristophanes plays with the double meaning of 
xpéioc. In this passage, what debt has come upon me 2 

31. rpeig ...."Apuvig. Another item in the account. Three 
mine for a litte chariot and a pair of wheels to Amynias. [The is 
used because it was the price of the chariot and pair of 3 be- 
longed, as it were, to them.] 
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32, dwaye....olxa8e. The young man is still talking in his 
sleep. Take the horse home, when you have given him a roll in the sand. 
The Greeks had places for rolling, called d\cwd#Opace or iEaXdiorpat, 
sprinkled with sand, where a roll was allowed the horses after the 
race. 

33. dd’... . dav. The old man takes up the word and ex- 
claims, You have rolled me, you rogue, out of my property. 

34, 36. Kxas....dacrw. In the legal phraseology of Athens, 
Sixny dprcTy meant to be cast in a suit, to lose a case; iveyvpacacbat, 
to take security, constructed with the genitive of the thing for which 
security is taken. 

35. éreév. The son now wakes, disturbed by his father’s steps 
and exclamations. 

PRs wl. ... dmv; why are you worrying and fussing about all night 
2 

37. Sdxver.... otpopdrey, a demarch from the bed-clothes is biting 
me. The demarchs were officers elected by the Demes or boroughs of 
Attica, who had various duties imposed upon them, such as taking 
cave of the property belonging to the temples, executing the confisca- 
tions within the boroughs, collecting debts due to the boroughs, and 
keeping registers of the lands. Strepsiades jokingly calls a flea or 
bed-bug a demarch from the bed-clothes, pursuing him, as it were, 
and enforcing payment by biting, and drinking. his blood. For an 
exact deseription of the duties of the demarchs, see Schimann, 
Assemblies of the Athenians, p. 353, seqq. 

76. Saipovles, here equivalent to deucedly. The word is used 
sometimes in a good, sometimes in a bad sense. 

80. Sa8urm(Biov. The diminutive of fondness used by old Strep- 
siades can best be given thus,—Phidippidy ! 

83. wi)... . Tarmov, yes, by this equestrian Poseidon, pointing to a 
statue of the = standing near his bed. : 

84. wh, pol ye... . Uwmrov (sc. etary), don’t mention this equestrian 
(Poseidon) to me. 

88 


. &kearrpeov ....rpéwovs. The verb means literally, to turn 
inside out, like old clothes ; that is, make an entire change in your 
manners as quickly as possible. 

92. épGs.... TH ; do you see that little door and the small 
house? “The humble dwelling of Socrates is made to contrast as 
strongly as possible with the more magnificent mansion of Strepsi- 
ades. It is entered by a flight of steps downward, in order to con- 
vey to the spectators the idea of an underground cell or cave. Be- 
fore it, instead of the Apollo Agyieus, we shall perhaps feel justified in 
placing a little top-fashioned image of earthenware, meant to repre- 
sent the new evsmelogical god of the Sot¢ratic School, Dinus.” 
Mitchell. Aivoc, Vortex. ; 

Voss remarks,—“ Socrates had a small house, which, together with 
the furniture, he valued at five minze. The koppa horse (1. 23) had 
cost twelve mine. In a similar small house the Socrates of the 
comedy keeps school ; the real Socrates was not at home through the 
day, but was strolling about among the gymnasia, and wherever else 
he met with the greatest number of persons.” 

Ecloga Arist. F 
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93. éreév. A word here expressing impatience, what in the trorld ? 

94. Wuxav....dpowriatryprov. The philosophers and sophists 
had introduced a set of cant words and affected expressions, which 
exposed them justly to the poet’s satire. The verb ¢povritw, to 
ponder deeply, was one of these, and seems to have been used with 
infinite repetition, as we may judge by the works of Plato and 
Xenophon, to express the state of profound philosophical meditation. 
Mitchell quotes a passage from Plato’s Symposium, relating an 
amusing anecdote of the abstraction of Socrates in his campaign at 
the siege of Potidsea, which took place about two years before the 
representation of the Clouds. The philosopher fell into a reverie 
one morning, which lasted longer than was quite consistent with 
military discipline. “ And it was now mid-day, and the men per- 
ceived it, and, wondering, said to each other that Socrates had been 
standing from early morning, meditating something (g¢povrigwy re). 
And at last some of the Ionians, when evening came on, took their 
supper, and, as it was summer-time, brought out their camp-beds, 
and lay down in the cool air, and at the same time watched to see if 
Socrates would keep standing through the night. And he stood until 
the morning came and the sun rose; and then, having offered prayers 
to the sun, went away.” 

The word ¢povriornptoy is an invention of the Comic poets, and 
formed after the analogy of BovAtvrnpiov. It means the place where 

hilosophical meditation is done, the meditation-shop, the thinking- 

Wu. The word may be written in English phrontistery, like bap- 
tistery and other like terms. The whole line may be rendered, this is 
the thinking-shop, or phrontistery of wise souls. 

96. avuyeis, an extinguisher. This was a hollow cover of hemi- 
spherical shape, placed over the brazier or coal-pot (d»@pax:oy), in 
which the charcoal fire was made. For a general account of the 
mode of warming ancient houses, see Becker’s Charicles, p. 214 ; 
Gallus, pp. 210, 211. 

98. Gpyiptov .... SiBq, if one will but pay them for it. It was 
notorious that the saphists exacted enormous pay for their pernicious 
instructions, and that many of them accumulated large fortunes. The 
charge as applied to Socrates is false ; it being well known that he 
never received any compensation whatever from his disciples. 

99. ovTa vixgy, to in speaking; to gain the ment. 

100. ovx .... Tovvopa, j don’t ialy hace the name. ‘strepaiades 
is afraid to come out with it at once, lest the young man should 
plumply refuse to have any thing to do with them. In the next line 
the poet plays off some of the favourite terms.of the philosophers. 
Meptuvogpoyricrai is a comic word, meaning speculative ponderers, or 
philosophers in a brown study ; and xadoi re xayaGoi is a favourite 
expression of Xenophon and Plato ; caXoxdyaGia described the cha- 
racter of a well-educated, high-bred Athenian gentleman. Such it 
was the profession of the sophists to make their disciples. 

102. alBot ....ol8a. Phidippides starts at the mention of them, 
bah ! the rogues, I know. In the next sentence he refers to some of 
their fantastic habits, their whimsical austerities, their philosophic 
paleness, and their affectation of going barefoot; they being too 
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intent upon intellectual matters to give any heed to these things. 
With Socrates, however, these habits, though odd, were not affected. 

104. xaxcoSaluev. This epithet of Socrates may be fastened upon 
him in satirical allusion to his demon, or the guiding spirit to which 
he gave that name, and which he declared warned him of the nature 
of the actions he was about to perform. 

106. dAdfrev. The rustic ideas of Strepsiades show themselves 
in the selection of his phraseology. Flour or grain naturally occurs 
to him as the representative of property in general. 

107. roérev, the partitive genitive, of these, i.e. one of these.— 
oxacduevos, separating yourself from, or, in the cant of the day, 
cutting. 

108. dactavovs. Some explain this word as meaning horses, from 
the Phasis ; others as pheasants ; the latter probably is correct. The 
word may also allude punningly to sycophants, from ¢aiyw. Leogoras 
was a gourmand, frequently ridiculed for his love of good eating. 

110. $lArar’ GvOpewev. An expression of special fondness ; dear- 
est of human beings, my dearest fellow. 

112—115. elva,....7rd8ucdrepa: The poet here alludes to some 
of the mischievous opinions taught by the sophists, and especially to 
the art professed by some of them, of “making the worse appear the 
better reason,” of defending any side of any question or cause by the 
sabtilties of sophistical logic; of confounding right and wrong by a 
wretched philosophy, by plausible‘and puzzling assertions of the 
uncertainty of all moral distinctions, and by fanciful generalities, 
difficult to be denied, not unlike many of the extravagances current 
among the Cloud-philosophers of the present day. Strepsiades is 
anxious that his son should go to the phrontistery and acquire this art, 
so as to help him to get rid of his debts (116—118): 


If, then, you'll go and learn this cheating logic, 
Of all the debts I owe on your account 
I’d never pay to any man a farthing. 


—([vuxgv A¢yovra réSixerepa, the participle should be resolved ad- 
versatively, by though or even when. Cf. 99.] 

119, 120. ote... . 8raxexvaropévos, I coulda not comply, for I 
skould not dare to look upon the knights with my color rubbed away. 
Phidippides refuses, because he would be ashamed to look his gen- 
teel friends in the face, with his complexion spoilt by being reduced 
to the philosophic colour. For the use of the optative rQoinny, ef. 
Gr. 814 (651) § 425. 

121. ob... . Wer, well, then, by Deméter, you shall not eat of mine ; 
Edw [éoGiw, in use], fut. Zopzas, 2nd pers. Ze. [A fut. like viopat, 
I will drink, without the future characteristio. ] 

122. {wyvos, yoke-horse. The Zéytot were the two middle horses in 
a team a four abreast, so called from their being placed under the 
yoke, fuydc. 

123. ar’ - 2. olulag, literally, J will drive you out of my house to 
the crows. A proverbial expression, often used in angry imprecations, 
as (1. 133) Badd’ ic wépacag, go to the crows, just like the English, go 
to the devil. 

F 2 
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124, 125. GAN’... . dpowrse, but my uncle Megacles will not let me 
go without a horse. I'll go in, and won't trouble my head any more for 
you. The young man’s thoughts are running upon his horses.and the 
equestrian dignity of his mother’s family. He is tired of standing 
and hearing his father talk, and determines to go to bed again. The 
poet makes him use gpovrew in allusion to the jargon of the philoso- 
phers. He rings every possible change upon the word. The tense 
is the Attic future for gpovricw. 

126. GAN ....neloapar, but, though I’m thrown, I will not lie here. A 
metaphor drawn from the wrestlers. He has been defeated in his 
plan for his son, but does not mean to despair. As the youth will 
not become a Phrontist, he will try it himself. The poet makes him, 
satirically enough, pray to the gods for suceess, before attempting to 
learn this “ new way to pay old debts.” 

130. oxivSaddpovs, literally, slivers of wood ; used metaphorically 
for subtilties of logic and sophistry, quips and quirks. 

131. Uryréov, lengthened form of iraov, J must f° The lengthen- 
ing of the word gives it a sort of slang term = / must go it. After 
some hesitation, the old man is resolved to make the trial, and ex- 
presses his resolution by this word.—rf tatr’ dxev orpayyevonat, 
why thus, or why then do I loiter? rair’ zxwy in this sense is an 
Attic idiom, of which many examples occur, several hereafter in this 
play. The old man at length departs, and, knocking at the door of 
the phrontistery, disturbs the musings of the disciples ; one of whom, 
in a fit of very unphilosophical wrath, tells him (1. 133) to go to the 
crows, and then asks his name ; to which Strepsiades replies, with 
suitable circumstantiality (). 134), Phidon’s son, Strepsiades, the 
Cicynnian.—[Kixuyva an Attic deme of the tribe fsemranti) 

135—137. Gpatis ....kfeupypévnv, you are a clown, by Zeus, 
who have thus thoughtlessly kicked against the door, and made a profound 
conception that I had just traced out miscarry. dpadne, literally, igno- 
rant, unlearned. arepipepipvwc, without deep cogitation, like a boor, 
and not like a philosopher. 

138. tnAov .... dypev, for I live afar in the country. Strepsiades 
is burlesquing a verse of Euripides. For the construction, see 
Matthie, § 340; Gr. 856, d (709) § 527. 

139. 1d wpadypa robEnuBdapdvov, the thing that has been made to mis- 
carry. The language here and in the preceding speech of the dis- 
ciple is a humorous burlesque of the Socratic idea of the mateutic 
art, and of the intellectual midwife, which the philosopher, himself 
the son of a woman who practised obstetrics, pronounced himself to _ 
be; and the school is held up, through moat of these scenes, as a 
place of initiation into profound and mysterious knowledge, concealed 
from all but the disciples. 

141. dyo.... ovreet. The force of the demonstrative pronoun is 
adverbial ; for I here, or I your man here. 

143. vop .+.. puoripta, but these things are to be regarded as 
mysteries. The ridicule here is directed againat the secrets and mys- 
teries that belonged to the interior of the philosophic schools. 

144—1 47. per....Gdnjdato. The Cheerephon here spoken 
of was one of the warmest friends and most distinguished disciples of 
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Socrates. He is often mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. He in- 
jured his health by intense study, and the sallowness of his com- 
plexion gave Aristophanes occasion for several jokes at his expense. 
He was one of the exiles who returned to Athens on the downfal of 
the Thirty Tyrants. The philosophical, or rather geometrical, ex- 
periment here described, contains an allusion to the thick, bushy 
eyebrows of Cheerephion, and the bald: head of Socrates. 

148, Sef&irara, most dexterously. 

151. Wepowal, Persian slippers ; handsome, red slippers, like the 
Turkish slippers of the present times. 

152. dvepérper, he set about measuring off. Note the force of the im- 
perfect tense.—7d ywpiov, the distance. 

153. &.... dpevav, O Zeus, what subtilty of the intellects! For the 
construction of the genitive, cf. Gr. 883 (710) § 489. 

180. éxeivoy .... Oaupdfopev ; that Thales, that is, the great Thales, 
the famous philosopher, whose name was world-famous. The impa- 
tience of Strepsiades to be admitted at once into the school is too 
great to be restrained. 

183. paOyrie [-dw] ydp, for I long to be a disciple, or rather, as the 
ree verb has something of comic force, I'm itohing to be a 

iple. 

The door is open, and Strepsiades looks in. ‘ Every ludicrous 
situation,” says Mitchell, “and attitude, in which a number of young 
persons could be presented as pursuing their studies, is here to be 

imagined. This pupil has his head, as it were, in the heavens ; he is 

contemplating divine entities, and seeing how far Socratic ideas cor- 
respond with Pythagorean numbers. That has his head buried in 
the earth, his heels being uppermost ; doubtless he is searching for 
fossil remains. A third party content themselves with tracing various 
diagrams on their abaci, or philosophic tables. All are deadly pale, 
without shoes, having the hair long and matted, and, instead of the 
flowing himation, wearing the short philosophic tribon. Various 
articles of science, globes, charts, maps, compasses, &c., are strewed 
about. In the centre of the room, and evidently set apart for some 
unusual purpose, stands a small litter or portable couch. The scene 
is completed by two female figures. The one bears a sphere in her 
hand ; by way of belt, she has part of the zodiac round her waist, 
and her robe-maker has evidently been instructed not to be sparing 
of suns, moons, and stars in her drapery. As this figure was meant 
to represent Astronomy, so that, with her compasses in her hand, 
her robe plentifully figured with diagrams, and the mystic nilometer 
on her head, is evidently intended for Geometry.” 

184. rautt.... Onpla ; what part of the world do these animals come 
Srom? or, what sort of creatures are these 2 

186. rots .... Aaxwvikots, to the captives taken from Pylos, the 
Lacedamoniane I mean. The event alluded to in this line was one of 
the most singular in the Peloponnesian war. The siege of Pylos, 
which was garrisoned partly by Spartan soldiers, had lasted a long 
time, and the Athenians were beginning to grow discontented with 
Nicias, the first of the ten generals. Cleon, the most notorious dema- 
gogue of the day, seized this occasion to inflame the popular discon- 
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tent. “ He pointed at Nicias, the son of Nieeratus, the general,” says 
Thucydides, “ being his enemy, and inclined to censure him, declar- 
ing that it would be easy enough, if the generals were men, to sail 
with an armament, and capfure the forces on the island, and that he 
himself would do it if he had the command.” Very unexpectedly, 
he was taken at his word ; Nicias offered to resign, and then Cleon 
tried to withdraw. “ But the more he declined the voyage, and 
tried to escape from his own words,” remarks Thaeydides, “the 
more they, as is customary with a mob, insisted upen Nicias resign- 
ing the command, and were clamorous for Cleon to sail.” So he was 
finally compelled to submit to the honour which the sovereign people 
thrust upon him in jest. Putting a bold face upon the matter, he 
said he was not afraid of the Lacedwemonians; but with the Lemnians 
and Imbrians who were present, in addition to the soldiers then at 
Pylos, he would, within twenty days, either bring to Athens the 
Lacedsemonians alive, or kill them there. This boast was received 
by the multitude with shouts of laughter; but, by an extraordinary 
series of accidents, he was enabled to fulfil his promise, and within 
twenty days brought the soldiers of the garrisen, ameng whom were 
about a hundred and twenty Spartans, prisoners to Athens. See 
Thuc. iv. c. 27—40, where there is a most able narrative of these 
events. Their date is B.c. 425. 

A scholiast remarks with great simplicity,—* It was natural that 
these men, on account of the fear of captivity, and on account of 
their having been besieged already many days (seventy-two, accord- 
ing to Thucydides) in a desert island, where they could get no sup- 
plies, and by reason of their having been imprisoned in stocks a long 
time after the capture, should have become pale, and thin, and filthy.” 

192..ob7o..... Téprapov, these are prying into darkness under Tar- 
tarus. ipsBodipaw, from épeBoc, and digaw, to search. 

195. >... Srerdyy, but go ix (speaking to the scholars who 
had come out to see the new disciple), lest HE fall in with you here. 
The pronoun éxeivoc, he, and in other places ad’roc,-are used by way 
of eminence, being always understood, when spoken by disciples or 
followers of a sect, to refer to the master. The Pythagorean atréc 
Epa, ipse dizxit, he said, that is, Pythagoras said, is well known. 

197. tu... . dndv, @ litle matter of my own. apayparioy, dimi- 
nutive of rpaypa. 

00. wpds .... pot, in the name of the gods, what are these things? tell 
me. He points to the images of Astronomy and Geometry. 

202. rotr’....xpijowsov; what is this good for? The answer 
reminds Strepsiades at once of the colonial lands of the Athenians, 
which played as conspicuous a part in Attic politics as the “ public 
lands” do in our own. The fullewing is an outline of Boeckh’s 
remarks upon this subject :—It was held. to be-a right of conquest to 
divide the lands of conquered tribes or nations among the con- 
querors. The distribution of the land was employed as a caution 
against, and a penalty for, revolt; and the Athenians perceived that 
there was no cheaper or better method of maintaining the supre- 
macy, a8 Machiavelli has most justly remarked, than the establish- 
ment of colonies, which would be compelled to exert themselves for 
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their own interest to retain possession. of the conquered countries ; 
but in this calculation they were so blinded by passion and avarice as 
to fail to perceive that their measures excited a lasting hatred against 
the oppressors, from the consequence of which oversight Athens 
severely suffered. .... Are we to call it disinterestedness, when one 
state endows its poor citizens at the cost of another! Now, it was of 
this class of persons that the settlers were chiefly composed, and the 
state provided them with arms, and defrayed the expenses of their 
journey. It is nevertheless true that the lands were distributed by 
lot among a fixed number of citizens; the principle of division 
doubtless was, that all who wish to partake in the adventure applied 
voluntarily, and it was then determined by lot who should and who 
should not receive a share. If any wealthy person wished to go out 
as a fellow-speculator, full liberty must necesearily have been granted 
to him. The profitableness of the concern forbids us to imagine that 
all the citizens cast lots, and that those upon whom the chance fell 
were compelled to become Clerichi. The distribution of lands was 
of most frequent occurrence after the administration of Pericles, 
Pericles himself, and his successors, Alcibiades, Cleon, and other 
statesmen, employed it as a means of appeasing the needy citizens ; 
and the fondness of the common Athenians for this measure may be 
seen from the example of Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
who, on the mention of the word Geometry, is instantly reminded of 
measuring out the lands of the Cleruchi. See Boeckh, Public Eco- 
nomy of Athens, Book III. Chap. 18, and the historical examples 
there cited. ber 

204— 205. sey .... oupov, ‘tis a capital thing you mention, 
for the contrivance is both Benes and useful. eu 

207. *A@jvar. The disciple shows him a map, and points out 
Athens on it. The old man, however, humorously says it cannot be 
Athens, for there are no judges to be seen there. The number of 
citizens occupied in the courts of Athens as judges might sometimes 
amount to six thousand, about a fourth part, as Wieland remarks, of 
the whole free population of Athens. 

209. os... . xeplov, in very truth, this'ie the Attic land. 

211, 212. }.... wévu, this is Euboa, as you see, stretching along 
here very far. He points out the island of Eubeea stretching along 
the coast of Attica. 

213. of8.... Hepixddovs, yes, [ know, it was stretched by us and 
Pericles. Alluding jokingly to the heavy tributes exacted of the 
Eubseans by the Athenians, after the Chalcidians and Eretrians had 
been besieged by Pericles. 

215, 216. os... . dev, how near us! Use all your philosophy 
(wadvu gpovrilere, ponder deeply ; the poet is again laughing at the 
philosophic capt) to remove tt very, very far from us. Strepsiades 
affecta to be alarmed by the proximity of Sparta to Athens, as.seen 
on the map. The history of the Peloponnesian war, whieh had 
already caused the Athenians so much distress, will explain the allu- 


sion, 
217. aipefer@ apa, you'll groan, then, that is, s0 muck the worse for 
you, if you can’t put it further off. 
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218, 219. ddpe.... & Texpares. Strepsiades now observes a man 
suspended aloft in a basket. This is accomplished by means of stage 
machinery. In great surprise he asks, Who is that man up there in the 
basket ? The disciple answers, in Pythagorean fashion, avréc, he. 
What he? says Strepsiades ; and when he is told it is Socrates, he 
exclaims with an expression of surprise, calling to the philosopher in 
an under-tone, and standing with admiring look fixed upon him, 
O Socrates ! 

220. 10 ....péya. This is addressed to the disciple,—come, you, 
speak up to him for me, loud. But the disciple, his master being pre- 
sent, is too busy to do any such thing. Whereupon Strepsiades ven- 
tures to call him himself, and, in a coaxing style, rendered ludicrous 
by the diminutive of the philosopher’s name, shouts out, ® Dweparec, 
@ Yweparidtov, Socrates, Socratidy! The reply of the philosopher 
from his elevated position, is such as becomes his dignity, why callest 
thou me, O creature of a day ? 

225. depoBaré ....#Asov. Another sublime speech of the philo- 
sopher, and designed by the poet to ridicule a certain class of physi- 
cal inquiries among the sophiste,— 

I mount the air and overlook the sun. 


226, 227. dear’... .clwep. For the elliptical use of elwep (=i at 
all) cf. Gr. 1444, p, n. 5. Strepsiades touches upon the atheism which 
was charged upon the sophists, and, playing upon the words, substitutes 
UmEpPpovetc, you despise, contemn, for the verb wepippove, to examine, 
to overlook. But, on account of the double meaning of overlook, the 
point may be preserved in English without changing the word :— 


Dost thou, then, from the basket overlook 
The gods, and not from earth, if ——. 


227—230. ob ....dépa. Socrates goes on to give the reason why 
he has got up into the basket to speculate. The whole passage is « 
ludicrous embodying in visible representation of the philosophic 
mode of procedure in inquiries into matter above the earth, periwpa 
apdypara, such as the sun, moon, stars, meteors, clouds, and the 
like, The speech ends with an amusing turn, in which the poet 
laughs at the Socratic method of drawing illustrations of moral or 


philosophic truths from objects of every-day life. Stivern (Uber 
Aristophanes Wolken, pp. 8, 9) justly remarks,—*“ Socrates, as deli- 
neated by Xenophon, was notoriously so far removed from the inves- 
tigations into the ueréwpa, i.e. the universe, the heavenly bodies and 
the atmospherical phenomena which occupy the maeter of the pon- 
derers, that he considered it a piece of insanity to surrender one’s 
self, like Anaxagoras, to their contemplation, because it was impos- 
sible to penetrate to their actual foundation and relations. This 
belonged originally to the physical school, then also to the Eleatics, 
but was not foreign to the sophists, and among them Prodicus espe- 
cially is designated as a meteorologist by Aristophanes in the Clouds 
and in the Birds. Aristophanes, therefore, has transferred this, not 
from those two schools only, but from the philosophers generally of 
that time, to his thinking-house, called the gpoyrsernproy, as an esta- 
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blishment for such subtilties ; and with euch expressions as pspepyo- 
gpovriorai,—which Xenophon resolves into pepysydyra and gpoy- 
TIOTHY,—peTEwpocogiorai, pewpogivacec, and ddoAéoyat, which he 
uses of the master and disciples, designates the philosophy generally, 
partly in reference to the subject on which they busied themselves, 
partly in reference to the mode of speculating and discoursing 
upon it.’ 

230. rdv dpotov déipa, its kindred air. Referring to the opinion of 
the Ionic philosophers upon the cognate nature of the soul and air. 

232. ob yap GAN’ [=etenim]. An Attic idiom, properly elliptical, 
for ob ydp povoy rovro adda, &c., for not only so, but. The idiom, 
however, may be rendered, for moreover [== etenim 1444 (1053, a) 
§ 774, c]. 

233. lcpd8a ris dpovrides, moisture of thought. “That Socrates 
was versed in the writings of Heraclitus is well known ; and to some 
opinions of that school, as, that a dry soul is beet, that the death of 
intelligent souls arises from moisture, &c., reference is here prubably 
made.” Mitchell. 

236. }....ndpSapa; Strepsiades is utterly confounded by this 
philosophical rigmarole. “ What!” says he, “do you say that the 
thought draws the moisture into the water-orcases ?”” 

237, 238. 16... . . &dfjAvOa, come, then, Socratidy, come down to me, 
that you may teach me that for which I ’ve come. 

239. HAOes.... 7h; you ’ve come for what? This arrangement of 
words is often used in Pally eg 

240, 241. td... . bveyvpdfo or I am plundered and ravaged 
by interest and the hardest radiors: Ee my panady is taken for secu- 
rity. The phrase ayey xai gépey, to drive and carry, i.e. to plunder, 
to ravage, is of very ancient origin, and refers to driving away cattle, 
and carrying away fruits and other inanimate objects. In process of 
time its original force was lost, and the whole phrase was used in the 
simple sense of to plunder. For the construction of rd ypypar’ 
évexupatopa, cf. Gr. 910 (719) $584, 2. “ As, by a peculiar Greecism, 
verbs which in the active take a dative of the person can be referred 
to this person as a subject in the passive, these verbs in the passive 
have also the thing in the accusative, whilst in other languages only 
that whieh is the object of the active becomes the subject of the pas- 
sive.” 

242. wéBev.... yevdpevos; how did you get into debt without know- 
ing it? For the various constructions of AavOdvay, cf. Gr. 1106, 6 
(838, b) § 694: 

245, 246. proGdv ... . Ocovs, and, whatever price you may ask me, I 
swear by the gods I ’U pay down. For construction of two accusatives, 
cf. Gr. 958 (757) § 583, 8. 

247, 248. xparov....édom. The word vdéptopa means either an 
established institution or a coin. It is used here equivocally, referring 
partly to what Strepsiades has said about paying. Translate, for, 

jst, gods are not a current coin with us. 

248, 249. t@.... Bufayrie; By what do you swear? by iron 
coins, as they do in Byzantium? The allusion here is explained by 
the following passage from Boeekh’s Public Economy of Athens. 
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“‘ Byzantion, notwithstanding its favourable situation for commerce, 
and the fertility of its territory, was, for the most part, in unpros- 
perous circumstances. The Persian, and afterwards the Pelopon- 
nesian war, as well as the wars of Philip, shattered its power and 
resources ; it was engaged in continual warfare with the neighbour- 
ing barbarians, and was unable to keep them off either by resistance 
or tributes..... Among the means resorted to in early times for 
relieving the financial distresses of the state, was the introduction of 
iron money for the home circulation, that the silver might be used 
for foreign trade and the purposes of war. It was current in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, and bore the Doric name sidareos ; 
as the small copper coin of the Athenians was called chalcus. As it 
is stated that it was thin and worthless, it appears to have been only 
a plate of iron, stamped or pressed in upon one side.” Book IV. 
Chap. 19. 

251. elwep goers ye, that is, Zeort, if tt is possible. 

254, ndOile....oxlprro8a, sit down, then, upon the sacred couch. 
The oxiuarovg was a sort of folding-stool for travellers, invalids, and 
sedentary persons. Socrates was known to possess such a stool or 
couch. 

256. dri +l orédavov ; crown, what for? For ézi ri, cf. Gr. 
1425, ¢. 3 (1031, c. 3) § 633, 3, a. 

257. Gowep .... @vcere, don’t sacrifice me like Athamas. The 
construction of this line is purposely confused, to express the alarm 
experienced by Strepsiades. Socrates attempts to place the chaplet 
en his head 80 as to frighten him. For the construction of dzw¢ pn 
(dé8otea, J fear, understvod) with the future, equivalent to a negative 
imperative, cf. Gr. 799 (639) § 812, 2. The story of Athamas is thus 
told by ascholiast: ‘“‘ Athamas had two children by Nephele, Phryxus 
and Helle. Deserting Nephele, who was a goddess, he married a 
mortal. Nephele, therefore, in a fit of jealousy, flew up to heaven, 
and afflicted her husband’s land with a drought. Athamas sent 
messengers to Apollo to inquire concerning the drought ; and his 
wife, wishing the death of Phryxus and Helle, bribed the messengers 
to declare, that the Pythian oracle’s response was, that the drought 
would not cease, unless they sacrificed the offspring of Nephele. 
Athamas then sends for them from the sheepfolds ; but a ram, 
speaking with a human voice, warns them of their threatened death. 
They fied, therefore, with the ram, and, as they were crossing the 
strait to Abydos, Helle fell off and was drowned, and it was called 
the Hellespont, after her. But Phryxus, riding on the ram, arrives 
safely in the country of the Colchians, where he sacrifices the ram, 
gifted by the gods with a golden fleece, to Ares or Hermes; and, 
establishing himself there, left his name to the country. But Nephele 
causes Athamas to suffer punishment for her children ; he is brought 
forward, therefore, with a chaplet upon his head, about to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Zeus, when he is rescued from death by Her- 
cules, Such is the representation of Sophocles in his play.” 

258, 259. on... . wovotpev, no, but we do all these things to those 
who are undergoing initiation. 

260. Adyay.... wasréAy. rplupa, from rpiBw, to rub, something 
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rubbed, polished, &c.; hence, metaphorically, @ person skilled and 
polished in any thing. xpdradoy, a rattle or bell, and met. a talking person, 
a rattler. watradn, fine meal, met. a subtle fellow, a keen disputant. 

261, 262. pa... . yevijropas, by Zeus, you will not deceive me; that 
is, What you say about my being made meal of I’m afraid will be 
true enough. Upon the 262nd line Mitchell says,— The words are 
hardly out of the mouth of Strepsiades, when the whole contents of 
the bag (a mingled mass of fine pebble, tin, and meal) are dashed 
into his face. Strepsiades sputters and spits, and spits and sputters, 
till, the intervening obstacles being at last removed, out comes the 
word watraXn, like a pellet from a pop-gun. But this is not all. 
Strepsiades turns to the spectators, and part of the freemasonry of 
the Socratic school is discovered; for the face of Strepsiades, 
hitherto of a ruddy colour, has now assumed the hue of deadly pale 
peculiar to that school. Such appears to me the meaning of this 
difficult passage.” 

263. etdnpeiv, to observe a religious silence. The ceremony of ini- 
tiation is now over, and nothing remains but to introduce Strepsiades 
to the new divinities. The first line is addressed to him; then 
Socrates proceeds with a solemn invocation to Air and Ether, and 
the Clouds, the deities of the new school. 

266. t@ hpovrio Tr, to the phrontist. .“ These words,” says a scho- 
liast, “may be understood either of Socrates or the old man; of 
Socrates, so that he may be invoking the clouds to appear to him; or 
of the old man, since Socrates already counts him among the number of. 
the philosophers.” Mitchell says they refer to Strepsiades, “the newly- 
admitted member. That the popular voice subsequently fixed the 
term on Socrates himself may be gathered from the language which- 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of his Syracusan juggler, when 
offended at seeing the guests whom he had been brought to amuse 
paying more attention to Socrates than to his own sleight-of-hand 
tricks.”’ He then cites the passage from Xenophon’s Symposium to 
the following effect:—‘‘ And these discourses going on, when the 
Syracusan saw them neglecting his exhibitions, and entertaining them- 
selves with one another, envying Socrates, he said to him, ‘ Are you, 
then, O Socrates, the reflector, 80 called (6 ¢powrsaric) ? * Better so,’ 
he replied, ‘than if I were called the unreflecting (dgpéyricroc).’ 
* Yes, unless you were a reflector (¢poyrcernc) upon things on high 
(rwy perewowy).’ ‘Do you know, then,’ said Socrates, ‘any thing 
higher than the gods?’ ‘ But, by Zeus, it is not these, they say, that 
you give your thoughts to, but the most useless things..... But let 
these things alone, and tell me how many flea’s feet you are distant 
from me ; for these are the things they say, that you apply geometry 
to.’ Xen. Sym. VI. 6. 

267. prjwe. Strepsiades, frightened at the invocation, bawls out, 
begging the clouds not to appear until he has folded his cloak about 
him 


268. 73.... dxovra, unlucky dog that I am, to have come from home 
without my cap! xvyiy is properly a dog-skin cap. For the use of 
the accusative and infinitive with the neuter article, cf. Gr’, 1054 (814) 
§ 679, 1. ; 
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269. rGS’ alg bwiBaigw, to exhibition before him, that is, before 
Strepsiades. The following lines are in that high poetic vein, of 
which no one was a greater master than Aristophanes, when he 
chose to give free scope to his lyric genius. 

270. xrovoPArjrouss, snow-beaten. 

271. Nupdass, with the Nymphs (dat. of accompaniment], that is, the 
. daughters of father Oceanus, and of Tethys, the same that compose 
the chorus in the Prometheus Bound. 

272. wpoyoais, literally, the outflowings, that is, the mouths.— pv- 
elas apvrerOe wpdyovcr, yc draw in golden pitchers. With regard 
to the alises mentioned in these lines, Bothe observes,—“ The poet 
describes the earth, from its centre, where Mount Olympus was be- 
lieved to be situated, and in four directions,—towards the west, 
where were the ocean isles; the south, where was the Nile; the 
north, where was lake Meeotis; and, finally, the east, where was 
Mimas, the highest mountain in Ionia,—not in Thrace, as has been 
supposed ;” the same Mimas, probably, that is mentioned in the 
Odyssey, III. 172:— 


"H vwivepOe Xioww, rap yvepdevra Mivayra. 


275. advac. Nedédar. “ Loud claps of thunder are here heard ; 
these are succeeded by a solemn strain of music; after which, a 
chorus of voices, apparently proceeding from a body of clouds which 
float about on the side of Mount Parnes, These clouds gradually 
assume the appearance of females of the most commanding aspect, 
and subsequently occupy, like other choruses, the orchestra, or 
empty space between the stage and the spectators.” Mitchell. 

After the prayer of Socrates, the clouds summon each other to 
obey the invocation to assemble, and thus to make their appearance 
before Socrates. 

276. Spowepav vow eddywrov, dewy, casy-moving nature. With 
regard to the appearance of the clouds, Welcker remarks,—“ In the 
uncovered theatre, the chorus was really seen moving along from 
the side of Parnes, veiled like clouds, directly opposite the spectators, 
coming down over the walls, which on both sides shut in a large part of 
the long stage, and behind which the machinery was disposed. 
. While they were rapidly and tumultcously shaking off their cloudy 

veils, and eoming forth as women of wondrous dignity and beauty, 
they occupied the orchestra, the empty space between the spectators 
and the players, and then took the elevated Thymele, in order to 
speak, by means of the choir-leader, with the actors or the spectators, 
to whom they alternately addressed themselves.”’ 

287-—290. ddd’. ... yaiav, but let us, having shaken off the showery 
cloud from our immortal forms, survey the carth with far-seeing eye. 
There is some doubt as to the reading of aQavdrac éiac. Some 
have d@avdraic ldiarc, and a scholiast mentions the reading d8avdrnc 
iStac. The reading given in the text is perhaps the best, and the 
genitive case is construeted with drocsueduevat, having shaken off 


om. 
292. fueGov .... Ocooéwrov ; Socrates addresses this to Strep- 
siades. OQsoctrrov, worthy of divine worship, to be reverenced as a pi 
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296. dwep.... otro. The poet makes Socrates allude satirically 
to the comedians in these words. rpvyodaipovec. This ludicrous 
epithet was compounded in imitation of the raxodaipovec, applied by 
the comic poets to Sucrates and his fellow-philosophers. It means 
literally (rpv&, daipovec) lees-darmons, and refers to the comic actors 
daubing their faces with the lees of wine. 

297. péya .... dowWais, for a great swarm of goddesses is in motion 
with their songs. 

299. wapOévor duBpoddpor. “ After a preluding strain of music, 
the voices of the chorus are again heard, but they themselves are not 
yet visible.” Mitchell. 

300. Avwapav xOdva TladAd8os, the fair land of Pallas. Pindar 
calls Athens Acwapai cai doidsor, ‘EXAGOog Epecopa, chevai AOjvat, 
ilustrious Athens, fair and famous, the prop of Greece. 

302. dppijrev tepdv, the unspeakable sacred rites, that is, the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

303. pvorro8éxos Sépos. “ Sacellum templi Eleusinii, in quo ini- 
tiatio fiebat.”? Schititz. 

304. dvaSelxvvrat, is thrown ; 

308. xai.... leperarat, and ihe most sacred processions, in honour 
of the immortals. 

309—313. eborédavor.... abdGv, and well-crowned festivals and 
banquets in all the seasons, and, ut the coming spring, the Bromian joy, 
and the rivalries of harmonious choruses, and the deep-resounding musio 
(literally, Muse) of flutes. This choral song is a most beautiful de- 
scription of the festivities and poetical amusements of the Athenians. 
No city of ancient times equalled Athens in the variety, taste, and 
splendour of its entertainments, its processions, its cyclic dances, and 
its Dionysiac exhibitions, which were the most remarkable of all, as 
being the occasions which produced the masterpieces of the Attic 
tragic drama, the works of A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
These exhibitions are meant by the Bpopia ydosc, at the coming of 
spring, the greater Dionysiac festival taking place at that season of 
the year. See Panegyricus of Isocrates, p. 15, Felton’s edition, and 
note, p. 79. 

Dr. Wordsworth, the elegant author of “Athens and Attica,” 
makes the following remarks:—Aristophanes, in his play of the 
Nephelee, brings his goddesses, the Clouds, from the heights of Mount 
Parnes, when, in compliance with the invocation of Socrates, they 
descend to visit the earth. Quitting their aerial station on this lofty 
mountain, they soar over the Athenian plain, and floating across the 
peaked hill of Lycabettus, at the north east extremity of the city, 
and above the town itself, and the rock of the Acropolis, they fly 
over the Parthenon, and at last alight on the stage of the theatre on 
the south side of the citadel. Before they commence their flight, 
they join their voiees in a choral strain, replete with poetical beauty, 
which furnishes conclusive evidence that the poet who composed it 
might have been as distinguished for lyrical as he was for his dra- 
matic excellence; that, in a word, he might have been a Pindar, if 
he had not been an Aristophanes. 

“© While listening to the beautiful language and melodious harmony 

G 


Ecloge Arist. 
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of this song, the audience might almost imagine itself to be placed in 
the same elevated position as was occupied by those who united in 
. giving it utterance; and thence it might seem to contemplate all the 
noble and fair spectacles which they there see and describe. To- 
gether with the Chorus of the Clouds, it might appear to look down 
upon the objects of which they speak as then visible to themselves: 
to see the land of Pallas stretched out before them, and the lofty 
temples and statues of Athens at their feet; to trace the long trains 
of worshippers in festal array going over the hills to the sacred mys- 
teries of Eleusis; to follow the sacred processions winding through 
the streets to the Acropolis of the Athenian city; to witness the 
banquets and sacrifices on solemn holidays; to behold the crowds 
seated in,the theatre at the beginning of spring, and viewing the 
dances and listening to the melodies which there gave an additional 
charm to that season of festivity and joy.” Pictorial Greece, pp. 
87, 88. 

316. peyadat....dpyots, great goddesses for idle men, that is, the 
philosophers and sophists, whose pursuits the poet would represent 
as idle and useless. ‘OQ¢éAtuor roig avOpwrwy dmrpacroig’ ob ydp 
apyoi xexnvacty eic rdg Negedac, says the Scholiast. 

317, 318. atwep ....xaTéAnyy. In following out his purpose of 
ridiculing the philosophers, the poet makes Socrates ascribe to the 
Clouds the faculties and arts which the sophists professed to ascertain 
and to cultivate. He ludicrously mingles up philosophical terms 
with the cant of the jugglers. y»wyuny, thought. diadekcy, the art of 
discussion by question and answer, or dialectics,—an art carried to 
its highest perfection by Socrates. yvovyv, used in a variety of philo- 
sophical senses, but all traceable to the general idea of intelligence, or 
the intelligent principle, as distinguished from matter. repareiay, the 
wondrous art, the art of dealing with supernatural things, jugglery, witch- 
craft, the black art. wepirekev, the art of talking round and round a 
subject ; a gloss explains, evzopia cai wepirrorne Adywyv, abundance 
and superfluity of words, the wordy art. xpovory, literally, a blow, a 
stroke upon vessels to ascertain whether they are cracked, hence a 
proof, a test, also the touch of a musical instrument; perhaps, here, 
playing upon the mind, cheating; the same idea that is expressed in 
Hamlet’s dialogue with Guildenstern :— 

“ Hamlet. Will you play upon this pipe ? 

“ Guildenstern. My lord, I cannot. 

‘“ Ham. I pray you. 

“ Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

“ Ham. I do beseech you. 

“ Guil., I know no touch of it, my lord. 

“‘ Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying ; govern these ventages with your 
finger and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will dis- 
course most eloquent music. Look you, there are the stops. 

“ Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance of har- 
mony ; I have not the skill. 

“© Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of 
me You would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops ; 
you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would sound me 
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from my lowest note to the top of my compass ; and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. 
S’blood, do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call 
me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, you cannot 
play upon me.” Hamlet, Act III. Se. 2. 


raradniny, comprehension, skill in getting hold of any thing, from rara- 
AapBdyw. In the “ Knights,” Aristophanes describes a rhetorician 
thus :— 


cuvepxrixdc yap tore cai wepayrindc, 
Kai yywporumioc, kal caging Kai kpovorixdg, 
karadynrrinde 7 dpiora row SopyBnrexod. 


319—322. tavr’.... drupe. Tair’, an Attic construction for 
Sia ravra. Strepsiades breaks out in a strange flood of words, as if 
in a fit of inspiration. emdrnrat, has soared aloft. Xemrodoyeiv, to 
discuss subtilely, to split hairs. 

“ to distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side.” 


orevorecysty, nearly the same as the last, to argue subtilely. «ai 
yvwpdiy. This line is supposed by Wieland to refer to the manner 
in which Socrates was accustomed to manage his philosophical dis- 
cussions with the aid of his celebrated irony (called by an old Eng- 
lish writer dry mock), by which he opposed the opinions or maxims of 
the philosophers (y»wyac) with doubts and questions (yvwpidiocc), 
which, as it were, stuck them through. Strepsiades is so much ex- 
cited by this new enthusiasm, that he longs to see the inspiring 
goddesses in bodily form. 

323. wpd¢ Thy Idpvn6’, towards Parnes, a mountain in Attica, in 
sight of the spectators at the theatre. It is situated northward 
from Athens, and now bears the name of Casha. See note to 309— 
313. 

324, 325. xwpoto’....mwAdyvat. The editors have found some 
difficulty with this sentence on account of the repetition of the pro- 
noun avrat. Mitchell says,—“ Socrates is here to be considered as 
pointing out to Strepsiades the course which the Clouds are taking ; 
these coming through the hollows between two hills (xotAa) and 
shrubberies (dacéa); those proceeding sideways (mAdytac), till he 

brings them to the sisodoc, or place where the chorus entered the 
* part of the theatre appropriated to them.” Bothe assigns part of 
the sentence to Strepsiades, altering the pronoun to avrai; so that 
Strepsiades is made to ask, gépe, ov, deiZov, ywpovo’ abrai; and 
remarks, with regard to the common arrangement, “Quid sibi velit 
bis positum, avrat, nemo exputaverit.” It seems to me the words 
will not bear the meaning put upon them by Mitchell. They clearly 
are not used by Socrates to indicate separate bodies of cluuds ap- 
proaching. There is no difficulty in supposing Socrates to be watch- 
ing their course, and pointing them out to Strepsiades as they move 
along; repeating the demonstrative pronoun (used, according to a 
very common idiom, adverbially), because Strepsiades, though look- 

@ 2 
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ing hard, could not see them at first at all. According to this view, 
the common reading is the correct one, and its explanation natural 
and easy Translate, therefore, there they come, very many, through 
the hollows and the thickets ; (don’t you see ?) there, winding their way 
along. For the second avras, cf. Gr. § 605, 3. [For its adverbial 
sense (=here, there) 1014 (756) § 655, 1.] 

325. th 7d xphpa; what's the matter with me ? 

326. wapa rv eloodov, by the entrance. The eicodog was a passage 
at the side of the theatre, leading into the orchestra, through which 
the chorus having entered, arranged themselves for the choral chant 
and dance.— 48y .. . . odrws, ah, now I just see them, a0. 

327. eb... . KoXoxivrars. The scholiast explains,—ei uy) Anpac 
éxeig iv rotg dpOadpoicg peyddrac wo Kodoktyrag’ Anpn fi gore rd 
wenmnyo¢ daxpvoy,—unless you have rheum-drops in your eyes as big as 

urds. 
91328. vi}....Karéyavor. Bothe very unnecessarily assigns the 

words zavra yap 90n xaréyovoe to Socrates, for the reason that 
“Minus apte hsec verba leguntur sub persona Strepsiadis, aspectu 
Nubium defixi; subjicit Socrates rationem, cur jam fieri non possit, 
quin senex conspiciat Nubes.” But the words naturally belong to 
Strepsiades. Socrates has already told him that he cannot help 
seeing them, unless he is as blind as a bat; and Strepsiades replies, 

yes, to be swre, and then breaks into a direct address to them,— 
c much-honoured Clouds !—to be sure I see them, for they fill up every 

ing. 

330. pa AC. This form implies a negation, Wo, by Zeus. 
331—334. ob .... pouwomotovotvy. The poet is here ridiculing 
the whole body of charlatans, in divination, medicine, musie, and 
poetry. Aristophanes was a great conservative, and looked with the 
keenest contempt upon all the innovations which the fashions of his 
age were introducing to popular favour. The vices of the sophists 
were pervading every department of Attic life and art. Pretended 
philosophers were teaching atheistic paradoxes; the authors of the 
cyclic choruses and the lyric poets generally were introducing a 
forced, quaint, and affected style, clothing commonplace or exagge- 
rated thoughts in fantastic phraseology, like some of the new-school 
poets of the present age; the musicians were throwing aside the 
severe and simple strains which braced up and strengthened the 
souls of the heroes who fought at Marathon, and substituting in their 
place an effeminate and corrupting musical mannerism, under which 
the youth of Athens were becoming voluptuous and feeble; jugglers 
and quacks of every description were pouring their debasing influ- 
ences upon the democracy of Athens, undermining the virtue of the 
people, and preparing them for the ruin which speedily overtook the 
state in the war with Sparta, and afterwards in the conflicts with 
Macedonia. Ooupsopadyre, Thurian soothsayers. The poet alludes 

here to the Athenian colony sent out, B.c. 446, to settle near the 
ancient Sybaris. The soothsayer Lampon was placed at the head of 
the expedition; according to Diodorus, he was honoured with the 
privilege of a seat at the table of the Prytaneum,—éruye dé cai rijc 
sy [puraveiy otrnoewc. This privilege was, granted only to the 
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most distinguished men. It is this circumstance that gives a point 
to the poet’s satirical allusion. iarporiyvac, doctor-artists, quacks. 
Like Moliére, the most illustrious comic poet of modern times, 
Aristophanes seems to have had a great antipathy to medical men. 
He alludes in this passage, probably, to Hippocrates, to whom and to 
whose descendants the privilege of the Prytaneum was granted by 
the Athenians. o¢pay:dovvyapyoropnrac. This amusing compound 
is thus explained in the Etymologicum Magnum :—0o dowrog, rapa 
’"Aptorogaver’ dxd rov ogpayic cai dvyut wai dpyo¢ cai Kdpn, otovei 
O¢ pipes rovc daxrudiouc péiyps THY dviywr, Kai d¢ apyd¢ ior: Kai 
koparat. A dissolute person, one who wears rings down to his 
finger-nails, is lazy, and has long hair. Voss made a German equi- 
valent, ringfingerigschlendergelockvolk, ringfingeredlazylonghairedfolk. 
kuxriwy re xopéy. “ Circular dances, which on festive occasions 
were performed round the altar of a god with an accompaniment of 
song. As dances of this kind originally belonged to the Bacchic 
festival, the cyclic dance and the Bacchic dithyramb bear nearly the 
same meaning. Hence, cuc\rodtdaonadog (Av. 1403), a poet who 
teaches his dithyrambic strains for some public exhibition.” Mitchell. 
goparoxdprrac, song-twisters. The poet designedly uses these sesqui- 
pedalian words to ridicule the pomp and unmeaning bombast of the 
fashionable style introduced by the dithyrambic composers. Voss 
remarks,—* Their formerly simple, vigorous, choral style of music 
was lost in fustian and artificial flourishes.” He alludes specially to 
Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes. perewpogivaxac, meteor-jug- 
glers, or star-gazers. povooroiovety, celebrate in verse. This whole 
passage is a very ingenious satire upon the absurdities introduced 
into music, poetry, and literary style in general, in the time of 
Aristophanes. A satirical poet of equal powers might find the mate- 
rials for a similar comedy in the affectations which have of late been 
foisted upon the English language by the writings of a class of 
whimsical and euphuistic authors who have met with some favour 
under the shelter of Mr. Carlyle’s example. 

335—339. ratdr’....«tynAadv. The poet is here introducing and 
ridiculing the twisted and forced expressions of some of the Doric 
dithyrambic poets. ravr’, i.e. did ravra, a common Atticism, for 
this reason. tioiovy, they poetized, in such language as follows :— 
vypay Negeday orperraty\ay ddioy dppar, the violent rush ofthe 
watery, lightning-whirling clouds. There is some dispute as to the 
meaning of orperraty\Gy ; according to some it should be rendered 
light-turning, or light-obstructing, that is, darkening the light of the 
sun. Passow gives it the other meaning, and evidently makes it to 
agree with dpyay ; if so, it should be accented orperraiy\ay. This 
was the understanding of the scholiast, and the reading is adopted by 
Bothe; and another scholiast, quoted by him, states that this read- 
ing was found in the older copies. But the reading in the text is 
mentioned by the scholiasts, and approved by Hermann, [nvernizius, 
and Dindorf. The expressions in the following line are also quota- 
tions; mAoxapovc, &e., the locks of the hundred-headed Typhon. 
/Eschylus (Prom. Vinet. 362—354) calls the same mythological 
monster— 

a3 - 
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édioy réipac, 
éxaroysapnvoy . . . . . 
rugwva Ooipoy, waa d¢ dvéorn Devic. 


apnparvovaac re OuédXac, the hotly blowing tempests. In the follow- 
ing line there is some question what the feminine adjectives, depiac, 
dvepdc, belong to. Mitchell points the line so as to make these two 
words a separate quotation, aerial fluid. Kuster says,— Sed non 
multum nobis laborandum puto de deodovGig et sensu totius loci 
hujus, quippe quem pveta ex vocibus et phrasibus dithyrambicis, 
hinc inde sumptis, contexerit, ut indicaret canora et tumida Dithy- 
rambicorum carmina seepe sensu et connexione carere.” Upon 
which an excellent judge of the comic style remarks,—“ Kuster is 
right. The comedian is quoting from the lyric poeta without intend- 
ing to favour us with any sense.” Some refer these words to NegéAag. 
Others, as Brunck, Hermann, Schiitz, and Bothe, read depiouc 
dtepovg, making them agree with olwyatg, In the one case, the line 
is to be translated, thes the aerial, liquid (clouds), the crooked-olawed, 
air-swimming birds. In the other, applying all the epithets to birds, 
the aerial, liquid, orooked-clawed, air-swimming birds. The next quo- 
tation is duBpove .... Nepeday, the showers of waters from the 
clouds. The conclusion shows how the clouds supported all these 
characters. Then, in return for these things, they guiped down slices of 
excellent large mullets, and the bird-flesh oft Mitchell says,— 
‘“‘ This verse is evidently a quotation from some Doric poet, not im- 
probably Epicharmus, whose dramas ara continually cited by Athe- 
neeus for articles of food, more particularly his [a rai Oaddeon, 
and his ‘ Hebes Nuptire.’ A scholiast says that the whole passage 
refers to the dithyrambie poets, who were feasted by the Choregi 
(se. those who defrayed the expense of the entertainment), and 
those who supped in the Prytaneum.” 

340. Sia... . Sexales; An elliptical sentence; literally, and om 
their account not justly? that ia, as explained by a scholiast, were they 
not justly held worthy of this honour and of these feasts, on account of 
what they had written about the clouds? Seager, however, divides the 
line differently, ded pévros, raad" obi Sucaiwg ; it is indeed on their 
acoount ; and is % not justly 2?—ti waGateas is an idiomatic expres- 
sion, like ri éywy, ri paluy, literally, having experienced what? that is, 
how is it that? Gr. 1349 (972) § 872, k. 

342. éxcivas, they, that is cloude. 

343. effacv, for doicacty, resemble.—dplouny werraystvoigs, spread 
freeces, perf. pass. of rerdyrups. 

344. atra:.... €xovgw, but these have noses. “The chorus of 
Clouds have entered wearing masks with large noses,” says a scho- 
liast. This would be necesgary, to make them appear of just pro- 
portion to the more distant spectators, while to Strepsiades they 
would seem to be huge protuberances. 

The passage commeneing with ). 346 will remind the reader of the 
dialogue between Hamlet and Polonius. 


“ Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in shape of s 
camel ? 
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«“ Polonius. By the masa, and ’t is like a camel indeed. 

“ Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

“ Pol. It is backed like a weasel. . 

* Ham. Or like a whale. 

“ Pol. Very like a whale,” 

349, Syptov.... Tovrev, a wild one of these shaggy fellows. The 
word dyptec is often used iu the sense of debauched, licentious, just as 
in English we call a rakish person a wild fellow. According to a 
scholiast, the son of Xenophantes here alluded to was Hieronymus, a 
dithyrambic poet. The elouds are represented as likening them- 
selves to centaurs, in derision of these shaggy gentlemen. 

351. Slweva. Of the Simon here spoken of a scholiast says,— 
“ He was a sophist of that time, and somewhat distinguished in pub- 
lic affairs.” Eupolis mentioned him also in his “ Cities,” and charged 
him with the same crimeg in these words,—* He pilfered money from 
Heracles.” 

353. ravr’, i. @. did ratra. The Cleonymus here satirized was 
frequently made the butt of the comic poets for his cowardice, and 
for having thrown away his shield in battle. This of course rendered 
him infamous. 

355. KXevoOévyn. The Clisthenes here spoken of was a noted 
debauchee of the times, and is elsewhere ridiculed by Aristophanes. 

356—359. xalpere....xpyters. The clouds have now arranged 
themselves, and Strepsiades, as if again inspired, addresses them in 
a very lofty style. They reply first to him, and then turn to Socrates 
again. “= thou, too, priest of subtlest trifles, say, what wouldst thou 


us NOW 

361. Ipo8lx@. A philosopher from Ceos, and a contemporary of 
Socrates. He is mentioned in the “ Birds,” and in a fragment of the 
“ Tageniatee.” He is spoken of as charging an enormous price for 
his instruction. 

362, 363. St. .... cepvowpoowmeis. “In Symposio Platonis, ubi 
Alcibiades narrat qualem se Socrates militizs gesserit et quomodo, 
cseteris Atheniensibus, quum apud Delium victi essent, fugientibus, 
ipse recesserit, ad Comicum noatrum, qui in illo convivio aderat, se 
convertens Alcibiades dicit: wera guocye tOdner, w 'Apiardgarvec, rd 
aby 61) rovro, cai ixet CravopstecOat doen ndvOace, BperOvopevor 
wai rw é¢0a\pw zapuBaddrAwy, magnifice inambulans et oculos hue 
illuc circumferens.” Bergler. This is the passage to which Mitchell 
alludes :—“ This description of his great master’s exterior (done, no 
doubt, to the life) did not escape Plato, but he adverts to it with the 
utmost good humour,” SpevOvouae means to demean one’s self proudly 
and haughtily, to throw the breast forward, to strut. ropQadpw wapa- 
BadrAuc. “Male interpres, ciroumfsersque oculos. Sensus est, obliquis 
ooults alios intueris ; more scilicet hominum superbonorum, qui recto 
vultu aliquem aspicere dedignantur.” Kuster. A scholiast says,— 
‘It is a characteristic of the haughty not to keep their look fixed 
upon the same point, but to move it up and down, and to turn it 
hither and thither.” Upon the habits of Socrates Mitchell thus 
comments :—“ If any man in Athens had by his prodigious talents 
the power of placing at hia feet the wealth, the honours, and the 
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pleasures of that clever but giddy metropolis, it was unquestionably 
the son of Sophroniscus; but, from the commencement of his career, 
he had evidently determined that it should be otherwise. Unlike the 
fashionable and grasping sophists, he had resolved that all his in- 
structions should be almost, if not entirely, gratuitous; unlike them, 
instead of carrying philosophy into the mansions of the wealthy, he 
had determined to carry it among artisans and labourers,—into shops 
and hovels,—into the agora and the paleestra,—at all hours and all 
seasons. And how was he to be supported in an enterprise at once 
so new and so laborious? Pay he would not receive,—private for- 
tune he had none ; his only resource was to make himself independ- 
ent of circumstances, by adopting the mode of life described in the 
text ; and this he did cheerfully and unflinchingly. And what was 
the result? Such blessings as all the treasures of the bloated sophists 
could not have purchased,—a frame of body which disease never 
reached, and a tone of mind superior alike to the fear of man and the 
fear of death.” sag’ nuiv cepvorposwreic, et nobis fretus supercilium 
tollis; vel gravitatem quamdam et fastosum cultum pra te fers.” Kuster. 

864. rod 0¢yparos, genitive of exclamation. 

367. ob ph Anpyoes. For od p21) with the future, cf. Gr. 797 (633) 
§ 748. 

368. zorvy’, the emphatic form of the personal pronoun.—dwé- 

ve., 1 aor. mid. imp. 

369. atdras 81 aov, these to be sure. For the force of the particles, 
ef. Gr. 1461 (1052, d) § 724, d. 

370. dépe.... rebdacar; come, where have you ever seen it raining 
without cloude? The use of tea, i rains, is a singular idiom of the 
Greek. Though translated as an impersonal verb, it is not strictly 
one, but agrees with 6 @ed¢ understood, as is shown by the masculine 
form, when the participle is used. The phrase itself seems to contra- 
dict the atheistical doctrine which the poet represents Socrates as 
teaching to his new disciple. 

371. al@plas (otenc understood), in fair weather. For construc- 
tion, cf. Gr. 

398. Kpovlev S{ev, smelling of OCronian things ; that is, musty, old- 
fashioned, old as Chronos, old as the hills.—Bexxeoédnve. This word 
refers to the story told in Herodotus of two infants being shut up 
and kept out of the sound of human language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what is the oldest dialect. The first word they uttered 
was Bexdéc, the Phrygian word for bread. The last part of the com- 
pound refers to the opinion of the Arcadians, that their nation was 
older than the moon. The whole word, therefore, means antiquated, 
musty, before the flood, antedilucian. 

400. Gdwpov. Theorus is mentioned also in the Acharnians and 
Wasps. He was the object of satire as a flatterer, and in this place 
figures as a perjurer. 

401. Sovnov....’A@nvdwv. These words are a quotation from 
Homer’s Odyssey, III. 278 :-— 


GAN’ bre Lobvoy ipdy apucduel’, depow AOnviwy. 
Sunium is the name of a well-known promontory of Attica. 
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402. ti paGedy; having “earned what? that is, upon what principle 
does he do this? Some read ri waQwy ; an idiom already explained : 
how is it that he does it? what possesses him to do this? There is no 
material difference of sense. See note to |. 340. 

408. vy AC,.... Aracloumw, by Zeus, I met with just the same thing 
at the Diasian feast. The Diasia was an ancient festival in honour of 
ZLede Meri xroc, celebrated in the last third of the month Anthesterion 
by all the citizens, with offerings of cattle, fruits or cakes made into 
the shape of animals, according to the circumstances of the individual. 
See Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. , 

409. Swrev....dpedfous, J was cooking a pudding for my kins- 
Jolk, and neglected to cut it open. The yaornp of the ancient cookery 
was a sort of pudding or haggis. Dr. Johnson thus defines the 
haggis :—“ A mess of meat, generally pork, chopped and enclosed in - 
a membrane. In Scotland it is commonly made in a sheep’s maw, 
of the entrails of the same animal cut small with suet and spices.” 
In German it is called Magentburst, stomach-sausage. 

417. wal rév SdXNev dvoiprev. dydnrog is often used in the sense 
of lascivious, licentious, and sume understand it so here. But its more 
general meaning agrees better with the connection of the passage. 
Translate, and other follies, With regard to the habits described in 
the preceding lines, see above. The philosopher Protagoras is said 
by Plotinua to have remained in the same position three days and 
two nights without eating or drinking. Similar things are related of 
ancient Indian philosophers, and are not unknown among them at 
the present day. ‘It smells,’ says Bothe, “of the pseudo-philo- 
sophic squalor, which even commands abstinence from the gym- 
nasia, 

420— 422. dX’... . wapéyous’ Gv, but so far as concerns a firm 
soul, and sleep-disturbing care, and @ sparing, hard-living, savory-sup- 
ping belly, don’t trouble yourself; for as to these things, I'll give you leave 
to hammer upon me as much as you please. imcyadxevety is a pro- 
verbial expression, as Wolf says, like the German, for a man wha 
submits to any thing, “Er lisst auf sich schmieden,” he kts them ham- 
mer tepon him. 

424. 76.... Taurl; this Chaos, and the Clouds, and the Tongue, 
these three. Chaos here means the expanse of the ether. The three 
divinities of the comic Socrates, then, are Ether, the Clouds, and the 
Tongue. “In all places of public resort in Athens,” says Mitchell, 
‘wherever some half-dozen persons were collected together, there 
Socrates was to be found, putting or answering questions. On this prac- 
tice the duties of the ecclesia and the law-courts, which occupied so 
much of the time of other citizens, formed no drawback ; for Socrates 
attended neither. He even abstained from what might have been 
still more naturally expected of him, that of committing his discourses 
to writing. .... In written communieation, as the best exposition of 
his system has been explained, an uncertainty always attaches as to 
whether the mind of the reader has spontaneously conformed to such 
communication, and in reality appropriated it to itself, or whether, 
with the mere ocular apprehension of the words and letters, a vain 
conceit is excited in the mind that it understands what it does not 
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understand; on the contrary, a sentence orally delivered may always 
be supported, as Plato observes, by its father, and receive his pro- 
tection, and that not only against the objections of one who thinks 
otherwise, but also against the intellectual stubbornness of one as yet 
ignorant, while the written sentence has no answer to make to any 
further inquiries. It is evidently, therefore, not without reason that 
the Tongue is ranked by Aristophanes among the divinities of 
Socrates.” 

430. raév....aprorov, that I may be the best of all the Greeks in 
speaking, by a hundred stadia, or, that I may go @ hundred stadia 
beyond all the Greeks in speaking. In the Frogs occurs a similar 
ludicrous expression, Evpiridov mXtiv  oradip AaXiorepa, more 
than @ stadium more loquacious than Euripides. 

431, 432. Gore... . ov, so that from this time henceforth no man 
shall carry more points before the people than you. yvupn, in the 
popular assembly, an opinion, a resolution, or proposition. wxgy is 
constructed with the accusative of all such words as yywyy and 
Wnpopa, signifying to get them carried or passed. Cf. Gr. 942 (745) 
§ 548, c. 

433, 434. pt... . StodAtcGeiv. Strepsiades does not care about the 
public affairs. He does not wish to become an orator, and to cheat 
the ecclesia, which was what the disciples of the sophists generally 
aimed at, but only to twist the proceedings of the courts of Jaw so as 
to slip out of the clutches of his creditors. This is the art he would 
learn from Socrates. yvwpac peyddag, great counsels, or public 
harangues, popular measures. 

435. peyddwv. The Chorus uses this word, making a passing 
allusion to peydAag, just preceding. 

Strepsiades now intrusts himself to the hands of the attendants, 
urged to this final commitment of himself by the recollection of the 
koppa-horses and his Cossyrafied wife. He is instantly seized with 
another fit of inspiration, which shows that he has not become a 
convert to the Tongue-divinity in vain. It is difficult for any modern 
language to keep pace with the volubility of the Greek, as its comic 
slang comes from the lips of Strepsiades. 

439. xpijobwv, for ypncOwoay, let them use, let them do with me what 
they please. 

441, wapéxw tirrev. The idiom is the same as in English, 
I give them my body to beat. 

442. doxdv Salpeuv, to curry for leather. For the construction, cf. 
Gr. 643 (523) § 439, 2. 

445—45]. Opacvs, impudent.—ebyhwrros, nimble-tongued.—roh- 
pnpdés, audacious.—irns, from elpt, one who is ready to go all lengths, 
reckless. —B8edupss, shameless.—pevdav avyKxoAdynTiIs, gluer of lies, 
falschood-tinker.— eipnorems, word-finder—weplrpinpa Bixdv, one 
experienced in lawsuits, a pettifogger, a dabbler in the law.—xvpPis, 
properly a triangular, pyramidal column, on which laws were pub- 
lished, a law-column, or, in modern phraseology, a code; the spirit of 
it may be given by the phrase, a walking code, or a living law-book.— 
xpéradov, a rattle.—xlvados, a fox; it is unnecessary to remind the 
reader, that that great luminary of the law, the father of Mr. Samson 
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and Miss Sally Brass, was called Foxey, which is an exact equivalent 
of the present Greek word.—rpvpy, properly, a hole worn through any 
thing ; here it means nearly the same as wepirpippya, a cunning fellow, 
@ sharper.—pdo0rs, @ pliant aie | heuce, a sly-boots, a leathery chap. 
—dpev, a dissembler, a quizeer.—yhords, properly the oil used in the 
palsestras and baths; of course it means here a emooth, slippery fel- 
low ; the readers of “Ten Thousand a Year” will remember the 
significant name of Oily Gammon, Esq.—éAaf{ev, a braggadocio.—- 
pier: @ rogue who deserves the cat-o’-nine-tails, Passow and Pape 
(here, perhaps, a skinflint).— prapds, a reprobate.—orpédre, a wriggler. 
—dpyaldos, a hard character, in the cant of the day, a hard oustomer. 
—patrvodoxdés, compounded of parrva, a dish of poultry dressed 
with herbs, and Asixw, to lick, a lick-spit ; it implies greediness and 
impudence. According to Schiitz, it means an impudent fellow, who 
partakes of the feast without paying scot. 

453. Spaévrev, Attic for dparwoar. ; 

455. yopSrjv, a sausage, or roasted entrails, such as made a part of 
the Homeric feasts, and is not unknown at the present day at the 
tables of the Klephts, those modern representatives of the Homeric 
chiefs and heroes. Mr. Urquhart, in his entertaining book on the 
East, had the honour of partaking of a feast with a noted Klepht, 
Captain Demos, which would have been highly relished by Ajax or 
Achilles. “ A small round table was brought in and set upon the 

und, and the guests hurtled round it as close as they could.. ... 
resently a Palicar came running with a ramrod, on which had been 
entwined the choice entrails of the sheep, hot and fizzing from the 
fire, and running round the table, discharged about the length of a 
cartridge of the garnishing of the ramrod on the bread before each 
est.” The rest of the feast was equally classical. Captain Demos 
by “a single blow then severed the spine, and the weapon, passing 
between the ribs, separated in an instant the animal into two parts. 
Two ribs, with the vertebrae attached to them, were then separated, 
and also placed before me. This is the mode by which hongur is 
shown to a guest; and, no doubt, in the selfsame manner did Achilles 
lay before Ulysses the sacred chine.” Vol. I., p. 270. The whole 
speech uf Strepsiades applies admirably to the ancient demagogue, 
but its application is by no means confined to the “fierce demo- 
cratie” of Athens. 

4]0—475. BovAopévovs ....c0v. There is a difficulty in the 
construction of this sentence. Mitchell, quoting from another, 
translates, worth many talents to your mind, i. e. (by a complimentary 
periphrasis) to you, matters that will bring you in many talents, Brunck 
renders, “ Atque communicare tue solertize negotia et lites multis 
talentis sestimatas, de quibus consultabunt tecum.” Schiitz says,— 
“ rpaypara Kayriypagdg, intelligendum in causis publicis de accu- 
satoris et defensoris libellis, in privatis autem litibus de petitoris et 
ejus unde petitur actionibus et exceptionibus. ao\A@y raddyrwv 
sunt qui cum aé:a construant. Ego vero malim cum Berglero, cui 
nuper etiam Wolfius obsecutus est, aZ:a cum of ¢pevi conjungere. 
Sic in Acharn. 8, afiow ry ‘EAAdd:, ib. 204, rg wéde yao akior. 
Totam igitur Chori sententiam sic reddiderim: lta ut multi januam 


‘ 
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tuam semper obsideant, teoum communicare et colloqui volentes, ac vel de 
publicis causis vel de civilibus actionibus, multorum talentorum negotiis 
dignis, in quibus ingenium tuum exerceas, tecum deliberare, te consulere 
cupicntes.” Translate rpdypara kdyriypadgde, suite or actions, and 
defences or replications ; woAkey radayrwy, of many talents, that ia, 
involving many talents ; akta og gpevi, i.e. atiwe, as is suitable to your 
genius, or worth while for your abilitie. Mr. Wright interprets it 
thus :— 
“ How many will continual session keep, 

All anxious to consult and get a word 

Upon their cases and the issues joined, 

‘Worth many a talent’s fee, for thy opinion !” 


476. aX’, x. r.X. The Chorus turns to Socrates. 

477. 8caxlver, stir up. Socrates now proceeds 'to test the old man’s 
intellectual properties. 

478—481. dye... . OeGv; Socrates wishes to know something 
about the character of Strepsiades, that he may proceed to apply 
new arts, or contrivances, to unfold the philosophical element, if there 
be any in his character. But the word pnyavy means also an 
engine of war, and mpocgipw, to apply, also signifies to ee up (the 
engines) against. Strepsiades understood Socrates in the latter 
serise, and replies, “ but what? do you mean to batter me like a walled 
town 2” 

487. déyaw....@. Some of the commentators, thinking the 
joke here is not good enough for Aristophanes, have proposed to 
read dzoNéyew for drocrepety, making a contrast between Aéyety 
and doXéyey, like that between to say and to unsay. The meaning 
is, J have not eloquence by nature, but I have (the most important 
element in the character of the demagogue and sophist) ax abstract- 
ing disposition. Wieland translates,—“ Socr. Bist du zum reden von 
Natur geschickt  Streps. Zum reden nicht ; doch desto mehr zum 
rapsen.” The point may be retained thus :— 


Socrates. Art thou so formed by nature as to talk $ 
Strepsiades. To talk? O,no; my nature is to balk. 


489, 490. Gye... . igaprace. Socrates again uses language liable 
to be misunderstood by a rustic like Strepsiades. mpoSadAw has 
the double meaning of to throw before or to, as to throw to a dog, and 
to propound. vdapmratw has the corresponding double meaning of to 
snatoh up, like a dog snatching a morsel from his master’s hand, and 
to apprehend quickly. It is unnecessary to remark, that Strepsiades 
understands both words in the physical sense. For éxw¢ with indic. 
fut., cf. Gr. 799 (639) § 812, 2. 

491. r 8al; The partiele dai gives a tone of surprise to the ques- 
tion, what now! or hey-day! Cf. Gr. 1459, ¢. § 727. 

495, 496. w&wevr’.... Bixdfopas. “The plaintiff summoned the 
defendant to appear. .... The summons was given in the presence of 
one or more witnesses. Arrest was not allowed in civil actions, ex- 
cept in the case of foreigners, who might suddenly quit the city. 
The defendant could not appear by attorney, nor was appearance a 
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mere form, as with us, by entry in a court book. He was obliged to 
attend in: person before the archon to answer the charge made 
against him. If he did not attend, and the plaintiff could prove that 
he had been duly summoned, he suffered judgement by default, 
ipnuny wert.” Kennedy’s Demosthenes, pp. 146, 147. értpapripopac 
refers to the first step, the calling of witnesses to be present at the 
summons, and ducaZopa: to the actual commencing of the action 
before the magistrate or in court. 

497. xard8ou Ooluariov, put down your cloak. Either Socrates 
alludes to some of the ceremonies of initiation into the Mysteries, or 
he means to reduce Strepsiades to the condition of the other dis- 
ciples in the Phrontistery, who were not allowed to wear the flowing 
isarcoy, but enly the short philosophic cloak, and who went barefoot. 
One explanation, also, is, that Socrates wanted his pupil to lay aside 
his cloak, that he might get possession of it for his own purposes,— 
as Mr. Squeers appropriated to the use of Master Wackford, the . 
shoes and jackets that were sent up to Yorkshire for the benefit of 
the scholars at Dotheboys Hall.—?8lenxd re; Strepsiades, mis- 
understanding the object of his master’s direction, can think of no 
other reason for throwing off his cloak except to receive a thrashing. 
He asks, therefore, hace I done any wrong ? 

498. d\d\d.... vopiferar, but tt és the custom to enter uncloaked. 
yupvdéc means frequently, not naked, but only without the upper robe. 
Sophocles is described by Athensous (lib. I. 20, ¢) as dancing round 
the trophy, after the sea-fight of Salamis, yupyoc, that is, with only 
the yrrwy or close tunic on. 

499. ddd’... . eloépxopar, but I’m not going in to search the house 
jor stolen goods. Upon this the echoliast remarks,—® It was the cus- 
tom for persons, entering any body’s house for the purpose of search- 
ing, to go in uncloaked (yupvotc), to prevent their hiding any thing 
they found under their own cloaks, or the cloak of another, to get 
him into trouble.” 

503. Thv dow. Socrates means in character ; Strepsiades under- 
stands him, in figure. 

505. od prj. The negative with the future indicative, used inter- 
rogatively to express a command. For ov 41)— ; (c. fut.) in prohibitions, 
ef. Gr. 797 (633) § 748. 

506. advioas m1. An Attic idiom, meaning quickly, nimbly. 

507. pedtrovrray, the honeyed cake. 

508. Gowep els Tpodevlov, as if to the cave of Trophonius ; alluding 
to the famous cave and oracle of Trophonius, at Lebadea in Bosotia. 
A scholiast, after describing some of the ceremonies performed by 
those who visited the cave, adds, ‘‘ And as they are met by demons, 
and serpents, and other reptiles, they carry cakes which they throw 
to them.” Wordsworth (Pictorial Greece, pp. 24, 25) says,—“ Be- 
fore it [the stream Hercyna] arrives at the city of Lebadea, it 

asses through a dark and rocky ravine, which seems to recommend 
itself by the gloominess of its groves, and the frowning heights of 
the crags which overshadow it, as a place peculiarly favorable for 
the exercise of the influence of a mysterious and awful mythology. 
As such it was chosen for the seat of the oracle of the Bootian hero, 
Lcloge Arist. H 
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Trophonius. He delivered his responses to the enquirer at his 
shrine, in the hall ef a dark, subterranean cave, which was on the 
left side of this stream, and beneath these lofty rocks. Thither the 
worshipper descended, after having undergone a rigid discipline of 
religious preparation, under cireumstanees well fitted to inspire him 
with that devotional dread which was necessary to render him a fit 
object for the reception of the oracular influence supplied to his 
imagination by the strange sights, and mysterious voices, and 
unearthly terrours of this dark place.” Strepsiades is still reluctant 
to enter the subterranean abode of the philosophers. Socrates urges 
him forward, and the Chorus strike in, bidding him god-speed. 

509. +i... . wv, an idiom already explained, why, how, or what 
is the matter with you that? See note to |. 340 and 1. 402. “8S 
siades advances to the steps, looks dewn, and draws back. The hard 
faces of his usurious creditors, however, meet him on his retarn, and 
he advances again to the little mansion, ducks his head, and is again 
withdrawing, when Soerates, taking him by the neck, pushes him 
down.” Mitchell. 

518, seqq. This passage forms what is technically called a para- 
basis, that is, the Chorus come forward, during a pause in the action 
of the piece, and address the spectators directly, in the name of the 
poet, upon any subject which may or may not be connected with the 
passing drama. “Sometimes,” says Schlegel, “ he [the poet] enlarges 
on his own merita, and ridicules the pretensions of his rivals; at 
other times he avails himself of his rights as an Athenian citizen, to 
deliver, in every assembly of the people, proposals of a serious or 
ludicrous nature for the public good. The parabasis may, strictly 
speaking, be considered as repugnant to the essence of dramatie 
representation ; for in the drama the poet should disappear behind 
the characters; and these characters ought to discourse and act as 
if they were alone, and without any perceptible: reference to the 
spectators. All tragical impressions are, therefore, by such inter- 
mixtures infallibly destroyed ; but these intentional interruptions or 
intermezzos, though even more serious in themselves than the subject 
of the representation, are hailed with welcome in the comic tone, as 
we are then unwilling to submit to the constraint of an employment 
of the mind, which, by continuance, assumes the appearance of 
labour. The parabasis may have owed its invention partly to the 
circumstance of the comic poets not having such ample materials as 
the tragic, to fill up the intervals of the action, when the stage was 
empty, by affecting and inspired poetry. But it ia consistent with 
the essence of the old comedy, where not merely the snbject, but the 
whole action, was sportive and jocular. The unlimited dominion of 
fun is evident, even in this, that the dramatic form itself is not 
seriously adhered to, and that its laws are often suspended ; as in 8 
droll disguise we sometimes venture to lay aside the mask.” 

This parabasis is valuable for the information it gives ua, directly 
or indirectly, not only upon the early dramatic career of Aristo- 
phanes, but upon the early history of Greek Comedy in general. It 
is aleo remarkable for the manner in which the Chorus give utter- 
ance to strains of high lyric poetry, as if returning from the comic 
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play, to the more serious purposes for which the Chorus was com- 
monly used. 

519. rév éxOpdépavra ps. The poet speaks of Dionysus having 
nurtured him, because the dramatic contests took place at the 
Dionysiac festival, and Aristophanes had been from his early youth 
a cultivator of the dramatic art. 

520. vuxijoatar....vopiLoluny!. The different tenses of the verbs 
here in the optative offer a good illustration of the fundamental dif- 
ference between the aorist and present in the oblique moods gene- 
rally. By a well-known idiom, admirably explained by Ktihner, Gr. 
Gr. § 256, 4(b), the aorist is sometimes used in a frequentative or 
habitual sense. It describes, however, not only what is habitual, but 
what universally and necessarily happens. To borrow the words of 
another,—“ The famous passage from the beginning of Longinus 
furnishes one of the best instances of this peculiarity : ‘ two dé rou 
watpiwg éevex Biv wavra dicny cenrrov duepdonoer, the sublime, 
when seasonably introduced, like a thunderbolt, ScATTERS or DISPERSES 
every thing before it.’ That is, it does so in every instance. Whenever 
the cause, then instantancously the effect. It never fails in any one 
single case. Thus this instantaneous, unfailing effect in every or any 
one single operation most admirably and intensely represents the 
general unfailing property, or what is aleays true of any thing or any 
power at any or every moment in which it acts ; whilst at the same 
time, the radical idea of the aorist as momentary, or without any 
reference in itself to continuity of time, is most strikingly pre- 
served.” [Cf. Gr. 752 (604) § 402.] 

This idiom doubtless originated in the peculiar vivacity of the 
Hellenic mode of conceiving of actions or events. Instead of stating 
a thing as frequently, or habitually, or necessarily happening, the 
Greek often pictures to himself a single instance, describes it as 
actually finished, and lets it stand for the whole idea. This may be 
well illustrated by the following lines from Homer, Il. III. 38— 
35 :— 

ic & Ore ric re Opdxovra dav radivopoog dréiarn 
ovpeoc tv Byooye, vrd re rpdmoc EXAaBe yvia, 
dy r’ dvexwoncey, Wypoc ré pay 6TA€ wWapede 
As when a man, having seen a serpent, springing back, stands off (or 
recous), ; 
In the de of a mountain, and tremour takes hold of his limbs, 
And he goes back again, and paleness seizes.on his cheeks. 


The poet is here comparing the terrour of Paris at the sight of 
Menelaus to the fright of a traveller who suddenly comes upon a 
serpent in a mountain-pass ; but while picturing to himeelf the scene, 
he makes it-a reality, and tells the story as if he had witnessed it with 
his own eyes: the traveller recoiled from the serpent; the tremour 
took hold of his limbs; he went back, and paleness seized on his cheeks. 

The picturesque mode of describing here illustrated, finally be- 
came an established idiom of the language, called the use of the 


1 [The explanation of these tenses is on p. 78. The discussion which here 
foliows is an excursus,} .,° 
H 
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aorist (and sometimes the perfect) in a frequentative or habitual 
sense ; a sense radically different from that of the continuous, fre- 
quentative, or habitual present, though both are often translated in 
the same way, on account of the less plastic and imaginative forms 
of the modern languages. 

It is quite obvious, from the foregoing analysis, that the idiom in 
question cannot extend to the oblique moods, the fundamental con- 
ception being of an event that has actually happened, without depend- 
ence, condition, or contingency; and the continued, or habitual, or 
necessary recurrence of the event being an induction, as it were, 
from the single instance actually expressed by the tense. In the 
oblique moods the aorist always signifies momentary or completed 
action, and the present tense implies duration of time, or habitual or 
frequent action. This distinction between the indicative and the 
other moods in regard to the frequentative aorist is taken for granted, 
though not stated in express terms, by most of the grammarians. 
See Buttmann, pp. 379—383; Matthies, pp. 842—846; Ktihner, pp. 
344—346; Soph. Gr. Gr. § 211, n. 2. 

But the limitation is pointedly recognized by Madvig in his Greek 
Syntax (Syntax der Griechischen Sprache besonders der Attischen 
Sprachform, von Dr. J. N. Madvig, 1847). In treating the moods, 
Madvig gives first a general description of each, and under that 
head, in every case, explains with singular clearness and precision 
the fundamental idea and idiomatic usages of each tense. The fre- 
quentative aorist is limited to the indicative mood ; his peculiar arrange- 
ment making it necessary distinctly to recognize the limitation of the 
usage, by placing it under the indicative, where it belongs by the 
laws of thought, and omitting it where it cannot belong, under the 
conjunctive, optative, imperative, and the participle. See p. 110; 
also, pp. 131, 144, 154, 188, 208. See p. 110; also pp. 131, 144, 154, 
188, 208. See also Crosby, Gr. Gr. § 575, 2. 

One of the examples given by Kiihner, from Xen. Cyr. I. 2, 2, is, 
—ai pty ydp mdtiorat rode mpoordrroves rot¢ mwoXiraic py 
cdérrey, ur) aprdlay, cai rdd\Aa ra roavra woatrwe’ hy dé Tig 
rolrwy rt wapaBaivy, Znpiacg abroic iwéiBecayv. For most cities 
1 agi upon their citizens not to steal, not to rob, and other such things in 
like manner ; but if any one transgress any of these commands, they 
ATTACH penalties to them.” Here iwéOecay, by the idiom above illus- 
trated, describes the customary course of states with regard to the 
prevention of crimes. But in the same sentence the words which in 
the other moods express customary or frequent action, or action in 
the most general form, namely, cAéimrayv, apraley, rapaBaivy, are 
in the present tense. 

The language of Buttmann and Kiihner, in explaining a particular 
usage of the optative mood, can hardly be supposed to prove that the 
aorist, in the oblique moods, has a frequentative sense. If such a 
mistake should be made, it would be from the accidental circumstance, 
that in some of the examples of the use of the optative mood in sen- 
tences which describe repeated acts, the tense happens to be the aorist. 
But neither the mood nor the tense has any proper frequentative 
sense of the kind just explained, as a moment’s analysis will show ; 
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though Buttmann (Gr. Gr. § 139, n. 6, p. 389) somewhat loosely says, 
—‘ A further and special use of the optative is when it stands in the 
protasis, instead of the indicative of past time, to express something 
which took place repeatedly or customarily. E.g. od¢ piv tdoe 
elrderac cai cowry iévrac, wpoceXabywy avroic oirtveg elev howra, 
cai bwel wUOOtTO....éaryver. Whomerer he saw, i.e. so often as he 
saw any,” &c. The passage describes a sort of review of an army on 
a march. The commander rode abvut among the ranks, and, having 
inquired the names of those whom he observed to be silent and 
orderly, praised them. The sentences are in a relative construction, 
and therefore an oblique mood is employed ; but the verbe themselves, 
not being intended to express a frequent or customary act, are put in 
the aorist tense. The optative aorists ido: and wu@o:ro describe 
respectively a single and completed act of seeing and ascertaining ; the 
time of the respective acts being indefinite The idea of repetition 
results from the dependent character of the whole sentence, and 
from the continued action expreseed by the imperfects #pwra and 
éwyve. This is very clearly explained by Madvig, pp. 131, 143. 
Were the present tense used in these clauses, the meaning would be 
different. The writer, of course, does not intend to say, “ whomsoever 
he frequently, or customarily, or always saw advancing in good order 
and silence, riding up to them, he asked who they were, and when 
he had frequently or customarily ascertained their names,” &c. 

The principle intended to be substantiated by these remarks, 
namely, that the oblique moods and the participle in the aorist are not, 
IN THEMSELVES, used tn a frequentative sense, but, if ever apparently so 
used, the frequentative idea results from the indefinite and dependent con- 
struction of the sentence, or from the addition of a frequentative adverb, 
has been assumed by Coray in his notes to Isocrates (Vol. II. p. 34), 
and explicitly laid down and enforced by Bremi (lsocrates, § 31, 


qo make this matter clear, it will be necessaty to consider the 
passage in Isocrates in some detail. The author of the Panegyricus 
has been speaking of the ancient services rendered by Athens to the 
other Greek states; “as a memorial of which,” he goes on to say, 
“the most of the cities send annually to us the first fruits of the 
earth ; and the Pythia has often enjoined upon those who omit 
this,” &c. Those who omit is expressed by the usual participial con- 
struction, and the question with Coray was, whether it should be the 
aorist ixAurovearc, as More conjectured, or the present, éxAcrovoaic. 
The whole clause is raic 0 éeAetwodoaic (or kcdsrodGaic) wodAdKiG 
9 Ilv0ia mpocirakey azogipery, &c.; upon which Coray has this 
note :-—écAcerovcaic] ‘OpOd¢ éxyet rd nara waparacw, Od Td émt- 
péuevov, Tod\Adeic’ bed ob rpexréoy abrd sig rd aopicrotpevor, 
ExAnotcaic, wc tixagdy rivec, That is,—“ The form significant of 
continuation is correct on account of the following zroAAd«g ; where- 
fore it ought not to be changed into the aorist, éxAtwovcarc, as some 
have supposed.”’? Coray means, that, on account of the duration 
implied by the frequent commands of the priestess at Delphi (zoA- 
Adxic wpocéraker), the participle which describes the act or acts that 
occasioned the commands should have a corresponding duration. The 
a3 
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aorist participle does not convey the idea of repetition or duration, 
but the present does ; therefore the present is correct. 

Bremi adopts this view. He says, after giving the conjecture of 
More,—* Sed subtilis est et vera Corasi animadversio, propter 
wo\\detg preesens positum esse, quum res sspius facta notetur. 
Nempe aoristus participit et modi obliqui una de re nec adjecto ad- 
verbio, quod repetitionis notionem habet, ponitur.” In stating the prin- 
ciple of Coray, Bremi has added, to prevent all misapprehension, and 
to make the meaning entirely clear, the natural qualification, enless a 
frequentative adverb is joined to the iciple. For the negative abla- 
tive absolute of aecoupaniinent dip adverbio, &c., contains the 
necessary limitation of the principle deduced from Coray’s remark. 
The observation of Bremi is,—‘‘ The remark of Coray is acute and 
correct, that, on account of zoAAderc, the present is used when the 
repetition of an act is to be noted ; that is to say, the aorist of the 
participle and oblique mood is used of a single act, unless an adverb is 
added which has the idea of repetition.” 

To return from this long digression, let us apply the principle to 
the words now under consideration. The poet uses yixynoauu, the 
aorist optative, because he refers to his hopes of victory in a single 
case, una dere, i.e. in the present dramatic representation ; but in 
the same sentence he employs the present optative, vopiZoiuny, be- 
cause duration of time, not a single moment or one act, is to be 
expressed,—the continuance of his fate as & poet. 

he general doctrine of the present &nd aorist participles is 
strikingly illustrated, often in the same sentence, in the Panegyricus 
of Isocrates. See Felton’s edition, pp. 73, 74, 82, 89, 92, 93, 101, 
102, 106, 110. 

520. odds, skilful, a master of my art. 

522. cal... . xopeypSiev, and that this is the beet of my comedies. 
Cogwrar’ éyey, equivalent to copwrarny elvat. 

523. avayeto’ (= dvaysiioat,) to cause to taste, to let taste. 

524, 525. elr’....&v. The poet here alludes to his failure fo 
gain the prize at the first representation of the Clouds. There is 
some doubt whether avdpwy goprixemy means the theatrical judges 
who decided against him, or the rivals whose performances were 
preferred to his. The scholiaste, Ernesti, Schiitz, and Bothe, under- 
stand the former; Mitchell, the latter. Schtitz says,—“dydpec 
goprixol sunt qui de vera poématum venustate recte judieare ne- 
queunt, quum sint imperiti, ac pingui ingenio.” Mitchell’s opinion - 
is, “ that the poet’s rivals are thus contemptuously characterized, 
even though one of those rivals was the illustrious Cratinus.” In 
confirmation he quotes from Dobree’s Adversaria,— oi goprucoi 
erant Aristophanis rivales, a parcel of buffoons.” The use of the pre- 
position vd, though not spnclunive, seems to fix it upon the judges; 
if the sense were conquered by, )rrqQei¢ would be constructed com- 
monly with a genitive, his rivals being referred to. Translate, then I 
came off, defeated by the judgement of stupid fellows, when I deserved été 
— The construction here adopted makes better sense with what 

ollows. 


526. ratr’ lxpayparevépny, I expended this labour. 
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527. wpo8ece, will despair of, or, literally, will give up. 

545. ob Kope, am not proud, do not plume myself upon it. 

549, 550. 8s .... xetsdv. The poet here alludes to his having 
introduced the famous demagogue, Cleon, into one of his plays (the 
Knights) by name. Translate, and I smote Cleon in the belly when he 
was greatest, but could not bear to trample on him when he was down, 
that is, after his death. The poet contrasts the manner in which he 
dealt with the objects of his satire, and that practised by his rivals. 
He was constantly introducing new characters, while they, when 
they once got hold of an Hyperbolus, never let him go. For a full 
account of Cleon, who makes a conspicuous figure in the Knights 
and the Wasps, see Thucydides, Lib. III.—V. ; also, article Cleon, 
Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biog. 

552. nodketpGo’, trample under foot ; a term borrowed from the 
paleestra. 

553, 554. Maricas was the title, it seems, of a comedy of Eupolis, 
in which he introduced Hyperbolus, in imitation of the Knights of 
Aristophanes, “turning them,” as the poet expressively says, “ in- 
side out.” 

555, 556. wpocGels .. . . Hodvev, having added to it (the character of 
Maricas) a drunken old woman, for the sake of the oordaz (for the sake 
of gratifying the vulgar tastes of the spectators with that indecent 
exhibition), whom Phrynichus long ago poetized,—whom the sea-monster 
tried to devour. Phrynichus had introduced into his play of “ Hyp- 
euthynos” a drunken old woman, as a parody upon the story of 
Andromeda, which was often handled by the tragic poets and artists. 
This comic character was probaby represented as dancing the cordax 
for joy at her escape from the monster of the deep. 

559. Tas .... pypovpevor, imitating my imagery of the cele. The 
poet here alludes to a passage in his Knights (807, Bothe’s edition), 
where he compares demagogues to men catching-eels; when the 
water is still, they catch nothing; but when it is stirred up, then 
they catch their prey: so, in a quiet state of public affairs, the dema- 
gogue has nothing to gain; but in the midst of disturbances he pros- 
pers. This comparison was much admired, and, it would seem, was 
often imitated. 

562. és .... Soxioere, in times to come you shall be thought to be 
wise. The Chorus now strike off into a lyrical invocation of the gods ; 
& piece’ of ingenious satire at the expense of the philosophers who 
denied the existence of the gods. Afterwards they turn suddenly 
again and address the spectators. 

579. altwes.... tas, we who keep watch over you.—éto8os, a 
military expedition. 

581—589. edlra.... tpéwev. The poet is here satirizing the 
follies and absurdities of the Athenians in their management of pub- 
lic affairs. The leather-dressing Paphlagonian is of course Cleon, 
who is constantly branded with this nickname in the Knights. The 
Paphlagonians were held in great contempt at Athens, either because 
many slaves were imported from Paphlagonia, or on account of the 
barbarism of the country. Low and base persons were designated 
by this name. The time particularly alluded to here was when 
Cleon was appointed commander of the land forces to succeed Nicias 
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in the expedition against Pylos. At this time, it is said, there came 
on a heavy storm, which lasted through the night; and this is what 
the poet means when he speaks of the sun pulling in his wick, and 
the moon deserting her accustomed ways. It may be observed here, 
that the various allusions to Cleon show that this parabasis must 
have been composed at different times, partly before and partly after 
the death of the great demagogue. The ducBovXia of the Athenians 
had become proverbial at a much earlier period than this, and was 
satirized even by Solon. 

591. Sdpwy ....xdomjs, having convicted of bribery and theft. 
éXciy is a technical term in Athenian law, as éXetv ypaghy, to gain a 
cauece. The crime or subject of the action is put in the genitive. 

592. rq EdAq, the wood. The £%\ov was a wooden collar or yoke, 
which was sometimes fastened upon the necks of slaves by way of 
punishment. 

695. anol avre, Soif’ Gvag. This verse is constructed in 
imitation of the dithyrambic poets, whose compositions frequently 
began with these words; on this account, according to a scholiast, 
they were called Amphianactes. It is a form of invocation, the verb 
being understood. Literally, once more about me, O king Phoobus / 

596, 597. Kuv@lavy.... wérpay, holding the Cynthian high-horned 
rock. On the island of Delos there was a hill called Cynthus, near 
which was a temple of Apollo and another of Leto. The epithet 
high-horned may mean simply high, elevated, or it may be drawn from 
some peculiarity in the formation of the mountain. 

599, 600. Artemis is next invoked, and the all-golden house of 
course is the celebrated temple of Artemis at Ephesus,—memorable, 
besides other things, for being 80 conspicuously mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

602. aly(80¢ fvloxos, rein-holder of the aegis. A bold lyrical ex- 
pression for wielder of the agis. 

603, seqq. The poet alludes to the celebrated orgies of the Bac- 
chanals on one of the peaks of Parnassus. The fable of the intro- 
duction of the Dionysiac worship is most strikingly exhibited by 
Euripides in the Bacchee. 

607, seqq. The Chorus again turn to the spectators. 

609. wpéra .... Euppdxors, first to greet the Athenians and their 
allies, The principal representation of the dramatic pieces took place 
in the spring, when Athens was crowded with visitors from allied 
and foreign nations,—indeed, from every part of the civilized world. 

612. wpdéra .... 8Spaxprjy,—constructed with d&pedovc'—in the 
first place, benefiting you (that is, saving you) so less than a drachm a 
month for torches. It has been remarked that this passage proves 
that the city of Athens was not publicly lighted. 

615, seqq. These lines are not easily explained. The moon is 
represented as complaining of ill-treatment, because, through some 

i ent of the Athenians in the arrangement of their festival 
days, the gods were disappointed of their feast at the regularly ap- 
pointed time, and had to return home supperless, which made them 
angry with the moon. Whether the moon’s complaint against the 
_ Athenians turned upon their varying the festivals so as to keep them 

in the same season of the year by changing the days of the month 
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on which they were held, or upon the festivals gradually passing 
from their appropriate season to another, so that the summer fes- 
tivals would fall upon the autumn, and the autumn upon winter, and 
so on, does not seem very clearly intimated. But it is certain, that 
about this time the Attic calendar had fallen intu great confusion. 
The Attic year was reckoned by lunar months; and the discrepancy 
between the lunar and solar year, even with the corrections of the 
calendar of Cleostratus, had become very considerable. To remedy 
this, the mathematician Meton devised this plan. He discovered 
that 235 lunar months correspond, with a slight difference, to 19 
solar years. He therefore formed the cycle of 19 years, consisting 
of 6940 days, which he distributed into months in such a manner as 
to make them correspond, in the whole period, to the changes of the 
moon. This was the famous “ Year of Meton,”—ivveaxaidexaernpic. 
On this basis he founded his calendar, and re-arranged the months 
and festivals of the Attic year. The epoch of his calendar was, 
according to Hoffmann (Alterthums- Wissenschaft, p. 350), the thir- 
teenth of Scirophorion, in the fourth year of the 87th Olympiad, or 
B.C. 432. Wieland, as quoted by Bothe, says that “the poet is here 
satirizing Meton, who had a little before invented the Metonic Cycle 
of 19 years, for the purpose of adjusting the lunar to the solar year, 
and correcting the festive days. But it so happened, that days 
which had formerly been sacred now became profane, and vice versé, 
which seems to have displeased many, and to have given an oppor- 
tunity for our poet to exercise his comic genius, which he is always 
most happy to seize upon. Perhaps among those who favoured 
Meton and the new calendar, Hyperbolus took the lead; and there- 
fore the poet set his mark upon him at the end of the parabasis, as 
one who, when sent as Hieromnemon among the Athenian deputies 
to the Amphictyonic Council, lost the laurel crown which those 
deputies were required to wear on their return,—a thing that was 
considered in the highest degree disgraceful.” See article on Greek 
calendar in Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. 

Siivern, however, is of opinion that it is very doubtful whether the 
cycle of Meton was introduced when the Clouds was exhibited, and 
thinks it more probable that the errours of the earlier astronomical 
observations of Cleostratus, and his period of eight years, were then 
at their highest point, and that the allusion in the parabasis may be 
more properly referred to this circumstance, 

620. SundLere, ye are litigating. The litigious disposition of the 
Athenians was frequently the subject of the poet’s satire. 

622. iin’... . LTapwySdva, when we are bewailing Memnon and 
Sarpedon. A scholiast says,—* Memnon and Sarpedon, being sons 
of Zeus, and having died in Troy, were thus honoured among the 
gods, their father having ordered that the gods should every year 

ass the day on which they died in fasting and mourning.” 

623—625. dv®.... donpdéOn, wherefore Hyperbolus, being appointed 
by lot to be Hieromnemon this year, was afterwards deprived by us, the 
gods, of his crown, or constructing rdyv crigavoy with réy Dewy, the 
crown of the gods, the sacred crown, that is, the crown which he wore 
_ in virtue of his office as Hieromnemon. Each of the twelve states 
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which belgnged to the Amphictyonic league sent to the assembly or 
congress, held yearly at Delphi and Thermopyle, in the spring and 
autumn, two classes of deputies, called Pylagoree and Hieromne- 
mones; the former to attend to the political questions that came 
before the assembly, and the latter to the religious affairs of the 
league. At Athens the Pylagore were chosen by an annual election, 
but the Hieromnemones were appointed by lot. See Champlin’s 
Demosthenes, new edition, p. 192, note; also Hermann, Pol. Ant. 
§§ 13, 14. ) 

626. xara... . Apdpas, to keep the days of life according to the moon. 
Solon had directed that festivals should be observed by the lunar 
calendar. The poet, as above intimated, seems to be striking at 
Hyperbolus for favoring Meton and the new calendar. 

627—63]. pa.... paQetv. Socrates has been vainly endeavour- 
ing to teach his disciple some of the sublimities of philosophy. Irri- 
tated by his stupidity, the master returns in a towering passion, 
swearing by Respiration, Chaos, and Air, that he has never seen 
such a blockhead in all his life. The philosopher in his excitement 
commits what we should now call an Irish bull. He says Strepsiades 
is such a forgetful fellow, that, in hearing a few philosophical niceties, 
he has forgotten them before he had learned them. 

632. xaX6, future for cadéiow. 

683. dexdyrnv,—the same as oxipwoda,—the couch. 

635. dyioas ....vovv. Strepsiades has not yet come out from 
the phrontistery, but the door being open, is seen within. Then he 
takes up the couch and brings it out. Socrates tells him to put it 
down quickly (make haste and put tt down, and give your attention), 
and then proceeds to question him. The dialogue gives occasion to 
more of those ludicrous misapprehensions of the meaning of words 
on the part of the pupil, some of which have already been noticed. 

638—640. wérepa .. . . Sexowlag. Socrates is speaking of poetical 
measures. Strepsiades knows nothing about such things, and, under- 
standing him to mean dry measures, answers, that, to be sure, he 
would like to be instructed in measures, for he had lately been 
cheated by a rascally flour-dealer out of a couple of chosnices. 

643. dyo .... fprexréov. To the question whether he considered 
the trimeter or tetrameter the most beautiful measure, Strepsiades 
replies, that, for his part, he is of opinion that the hemiecteus is as 
good asany. ‘The joke consists in this,—the éerevc was the sixth 
part of a medimnus ; the medimnus of the Attic measure was forty- 
eight choenices; the éerebc, therefore, was eight choonices, and the 
Hstexréoy four, that is, as Strepsiades understands the matter, a 
tetrameter. 

644. wep(Bov vuv dpol, wager, then, with me. The same idiom occurs 
in the Acharnians, 1013, BovAes wrepedocOar; will you bet? The offer 
to back his opinion by a bet is characteristic of the ignorance of 
Strepsiades, A wager is the natural resort of one whose putse is 
better filled than his head. 

647. rays... . pubpéiv, but perhaps you may be able to learn about 
rhythms. Socrates despairs of making him understand the doctrine 
of measures, and passes to another subject, that of rhythms. The 
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old man’s thoughts, however, are still running upon flour and dry 
measures, and he cannot see what good rhythms will do him as 
to these. 

651. war’ évéwtov, for the armed dance.—xara Sdurvdov, accord- 
ing to the dactyle, that is, the rhythm which moves in dactylie mea- 
sure. 

654. otrect. Of eourse Strepsiades again misunderstands his 
teaeher, and knows no other ddervAog than his finger. 

659, seqq. Socrates now proceeds to question his disciple on some 
pointe of grammar. The grammatical subtilties of the schoole—some 
of which occur in the works of Plato—are the present object of the 
poet’s wit. 

666. &Xexrpvavay. This line is as farcical as if he had said im 
English cookess and cock. The male and female bird were designated 
by the same word, dAecrpvey. 

669. Sradditdéce, I will fill with meal. 

670. ov... . Erepov, sce again, there’s another, that is, another 
blunder. The reader will see at once that the joke turns upon the 
feminine article being used with a noun of masculine termination, 

675, 676. dN’. ... vendrrere, but, my good fellow, Cleonymus had 
no kneading-trough, but was accustomed to knead ina round mortar. 
There is a doubt as to the meaning ef this passage. According to 
some, the poet is representing Cleonymus as a pauper parasite, who 
had not even a bread-trough, but was obliged to use a morter. 
Wolf so understands it,—“ Hatte wahrlichs am Ende iibrig, selbet 
den Backetrog nicht mehr.” According to others, the round mortar 
means Sicily, where Cleonymus had obtained an appointment through 
the influence of Cleon, and contrived to amass a fortune. This latter 
faet is alluded to, they suppose, when Cleonymus is said to have 
ora in a round mortar. In the Wasps (924) @ueia is used of 

icily :— 


dori wepimAEveac Ti Oveiay ivy Kicre. 


Conz, cited by Mitchell, says,—“ Sicilia caseia feocunda opimis insula, 
ap. Athen. J. 27, appellatur 7 Qveia (mortarium).” Upon which 
Mitehell says,—“ That the mortar here means Sicily there can be 
little doubt; and he who has observed how large an ingredient 
cheese made in the composition of an Atkenian -eonfection, all 
the ingredients of which were beat up in a mortar, will be at no loss 
to understand the poet’s meaning.” The word occurs again, Pax, 
228, in its proper meaning, mortar. The Sicilian cheese, rupd¢ 
LeesAtnocg, ia enumerated with other luxuries, by Antiphanes, Sos 
Athen. Lib. I. 49. | 

Cleonymus. is introduced a great many times in the comedies of 
Aristophanes, as a demagogue, perjurer, glutton, and coward. I do 
not know that there is any proof of Cleonymus having been in Sicily ; 
and the circumstance that Sicily is jokingly called a mortar in other 
places, can hardly lend probability to the supposition that the round 
mortar here is Sicily. Perhaps the expression is a satirical allusion 
to the fondness of the parasite and glutton for high-seasoned dishes, 
like the salads prepared in the mortar; and that he cared so little 
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for simple bread, that he did not even keep a kneading-trough, but 
made the salad-mortar answer all his purposes. 

690. "Apuvla. The poet makes this discussion upon the gender of 
names the occasion of satirizing the cowardice and effeminacy of 
Amynias, who was ridiculed by other poets, as Cratinus and Eupolis, 
according to the scholiast. 

695—699. éxdpévricov .... Thpepov. In this scene Socrates 
makes Strepsiades lie down upon the couch, covers him up with 
fleeces sorely against his will, and sets him to the task of excogitating 
some profound idea with regard to his own affairs. The scene is 
regarded as a burlesque upon the figure of speech by which Socrates 
was accustomed to call himself the intellectual man-midwife, the 
professor of the maieutic art. Strepsiades is unwilling to risk himself 
on the philesophic couch, having already had some experience of its 
inhabitants. atrd ravr’, these very things. For this combination, 
see Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 303, 3. wapd ratr’ adda, there is no other way ; 
apa with the accusative is sometimes = prater. Cixny.... decw. 
The porate dicny dovvat is legal, and applies to him who pays the 
penalty. 

709, 710. &&.... Koplv@io. The poet is amusing himself with 
the resemblance in the firat part of the words xdperc, bed-bugs, and 
Kopiv6101, Corinthians. About this time hostilities existed between 
the Athenians and the Corinthians; the latter were harassing the 
territory of the former; therefore he calls the bed-bugs Corinthians 
from the bed ; as if he had said, the Bedouins from the é 

717—722. wal... .-yeyévnpar. Poor Strepsiades certainly makes 
out a strong case; his money is gone, his colour is gone, his shoe 
gone ; and besides all these troubles, says he, while singing watchman’s 
songs, I’m almost gone myself. gpovpdc gowy is a proverbial expres- 
sion borrowed from the soldiers, when on guard, humming airs to 
keep themselves company ; it was applied to persons who were wake- 
ful, whether from the cause which kept Strepsiades awake, or some 
other. For the gen. éAiyou, = ddjiyou deity, cf. Gr. 1520, 6 (684) § 864. 
The genitive ¢povpa¢ denotes time. Cf. Gr. 865 (685) § 523. 

728. vovs droarepyticés. The epithet is a- punning allusion to 
the philosophical crépnoic, or deprivation. It may very well be ren- 
dered into English by an abstracting . 

729, 730. olyor.... dwoorepyrpi8a; While Socrates is covering 
him up with fambeking, the poet makes the disciple utter a wish, 
the language of which is whimsically borrowed from the putting on 
of the lambskins, and from the resemblance between the words 
dpvaric, lambekin, and dpynotg, negation. As to the interrogative form, 
it is a common Greek idiom to express a wish in the shape of a 
question. The exact point of the joke cannot be given in English ; 
but something near it is,— 

Ah, who can put upon me 
From these lamb-fleeces knowledge how to fleece ? 


735. obx .... powreis; literally, will you not cover yoursds « 
speedily and cogitate something ? A command in the far of a wae: 
taon, a frequent idiom, meaning, cover yourself up quickly and ponder. 
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740—742. % ... . cxoweév. The poet is ridiculing the philosophic 
divisions and subdivisions which Socrates was much addicted to, and 
which prevail in many parts of the Platonic writings. ocydeag 2s 
gpovrida A\errny, cutting the thought fine. Scaipwy cai oxomdy, dis- 
tinguishing and examining. 

743. xv dropis, and if you are doubtful. . 

745. «lvnoov, set it in motion. This word is used in reference to 
the philosophical dzopia or state of uncertainty and wavering be- 
tween different opinions. Mitchell quotes several passages on motion 
in illustration of the philoeophical bearing of this word.—{wvyw@picov, 
[ZiywOpor, cross-bar of a door], clap it under lock and key, that is, keep 
it close to the point. 

746. & LexpariSioy d(Ararov. Strepsiades suddenly starts up, 
having caught an idea by the tail, O dearest Sooratidy ! 

747. da... . dwoorepntiuciy, I’ve got an abstracting idea of in- 
terest, that is, ve got hold of an idea how to cheat my creditors out 
of their interest. 

749. Gerradyv. The Thessalians were notorious among the an- 
cients for their supposed addiction to incantations and witchcraft. 
The bright thought that has struck the mind of Strepsiades is, to pur- 
chase a Thessalian hag, and by her magic draw the moon down from 
heaven, and thus, as interest was computed by the lunar months, 
escape the payment of it, by keeping the moon in a round cage. The 
Aogeiov orpoyyvAoy was a case in which men kept the crests of 
their helmets and women their mirrours, “ Mirrours constituted an 
article of Hellenic luxury. These were sometimes of brass; whence 
the proverb,— 


‘ As forms by brass, so minds by wine are mirroured.’ 


The best, however, until those of glass came into use, were made of 
silver, or of a mixed metal, the exact composition of which is not 
now known. Another kind was fashioned from a species of car- 
buncle found near the city of Orechomenos in Arcadia. Glass mirrours 
also came early into use, chiefly manufactured, at the outset, by the 
Phosnicians of Sidon. The hand-mirrours were usually circular, and 
set in costly frames. To prevent their being speedily tarnished, 
they were, when not in use, carefully inclosed in cases.” St. John’s 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, Vol. II. pp. 118, 119. 

758, 759. ef... . por, if a suit of five talents were writing out against 
you, kow would you evade it? tell me. This question is a puzzler; 
but Strepsiades snuggles down under the bed-clothes, and ponders. 

763. A.wé8erov ... . woBds, like a cockchafer, tied with a thread by 
the foot ; another hit at the Socratic method of illustrating philoso- 
phical and moral truths by the most commonplace things. The allu- 
sion is to boys amusing themselves by tying a cockchafer by the foot 
with a thread, and then letting him fly off to the length of his 

tether. 

- 466. dappaxowedars, the apothecaries. 

768. rhv Badov héyas ; you mean the crystal? (or perhaps 
amber.) The ancients sometimes used the crystal, or lapis specularis, 
for burning-glasses, which would be a correct enough translation in 

Eologe Arist. I 
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this passage. Glass itself may be alluded to here, for its use was 
certainly known among the ancients, perhaps as early as the time of 
Aristophanes. “ We find mention of burning-glasses as early as the 
age of Socrates; and a number of Jenses, more powerful than those 
employed by our own engravers, have been found among the ruins of 
Herculaneum.” St. John’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, 
Vol. LIT. pp. 152, 153. Herodotus, Lib. II. 69, calls glass ear-drops, 
with which the Egyptians adorned their tame crocodiles, Ai@eva 
ura. 

. 770. éwére....-ypappareds, so that when the clerk of the court 
entered the suit upon the tablets. When a suit was once admitted by 
the court, the scribe or clerk had to copy it out upon waxen tablets, 
which were hung upon pillars. Strepsiades’s abstracting idea is, to 
stand with his sun-glase in the direction of the sun, and so melt out 
the wax. and cast the suitor. 

174. Sti... . Slen, that a suit of five talents has thus been abated. 
dcaypagw had a technical meaning, to draw a line through, for the 
purpose of erasing, to expunge. The magistrates who stopped an 
action were said d:aypagery, and the plaintiff who withdrew the suit 
was said d:aypapeoOa, in the middle voice. 

777. pOdrdwv ... . dArforeny, being on the point of being cast or de- 
feated, or, when the cuse is on the point of going against you. 

779, 780. et... . tpéxev, tf, while one case was pending, before mine 
was called on, I 8 run and hang myself. Strepsiades shows great 
readiness in turning the instructions he has received to good account. 
This new Socratic problem he solves off-hand very ingeniously; he 
is not obliged to put himself under the bed-clothes even. 

783. vOdeig .... rn. The patience of the philosopher is now well 
nigh exhausted. But Strepsiades entreats him to continue his in- 
structions. He gives him one trial more, and finding him incorrigibly 
dull and forgetful, tells him, resolutely and angrily, to be off. 

792, 793. dwd.... ocupBovretoare. Strepsiades, in despair, ap- 

Is to the Clouds for counsel in this extremity,—/or I shall go, says 
e, to utter ruin, unless { learn to twist the tongue; yAwrroorpodgeiy. 
797, 798. GAN... . wade ; 
I have a son, a perfect gentleman ; 
But—for he will not learn—what will become 
Of me ? 


799. odptyg. This word may be literally rendered by the cant 
si) tar a fe , 

800. , high-flying. 

803. dAX’ ia spivov, but wait for me a little while within. Socrates 
goes into the phrontistery, and while he is departing the Chorus 
addresses him, telling him to make the most of his opportunity ; that 
the man is so smitten out of his senses, and excited, that he is ready 
to do any thing in the world; but that such affairs are wont speedily 
to take a different turn. 

811. awoddwas, fut. ind. for imp., lap up, from adwrotdzre. See 
Hom. Il. XVI. 161 :— 


AaWovreg yhoooyory dpaigow piday Bowp. 
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814. otro: .... peveig. The father has returned from the sophist’s 
school, and has evidentiy been holding an angry parle with the 
dandy son. In the course of the dialogue, he makes excellent use of 
the sublime instructions he has received. Observe the new oath, 
“by Mist,” evidently suggested by his recent intercourse with the 
philosophers. 

816. & Sauzdévie. The young man is greatly amazed at the altera- 
tion in his father’s appearance, who now has the philosophic look,— 
the pale face, the bare feet, and the phrontistic cloak.—tl xpijpea 
adoxers ; that is the matter with you? 

818. od. ... peplas, see there, “by Olympian Zeus,” forsooth, 
what folly? Fox the genitive, cf. Gr. 883 (710) § 489. 

819. 1rd Ala... . THAtKovrovl, to believe in Zeus, as big as you are. 

820. rh... . dredv ; what, in the name of wonder, are you laughing 
at? The word iredyv is elsewhere used in interrogative sentences, 
generally expressing anger, irony, or surprise ; the last is the feeling 
here, 

oe dpoveig..... dpxatxd, and have musty old notions in your 


824. Gros .... pndéva. Sirwe py are often used with the future: 
indicative in an imperative sense. See ante, ver. 257. Properly the 
sentence is elliptical, see that you don’t tell any body. The old man: 
proceeds with his instructions. 

830. MyjAvog, the Melian. This was a term of reproach, partly on 
political grounds, the Athenians bearing a hatred against the Me- 
lians, and partly because Diagoras, a noted atheist, was a native of 
Melos. Mitchell, however, thinks that the allusion here is to Leu- 
cippus, from whose philosophical doctrines the Dinos of the Socratic 
school was formed. 

833. ebordper,—the same as ebgyper,—epeak reverently, or be care- 
Sul what you say. 

835—838. dv....Blov. The poet is satirizing the affected habits 
of the philosophers, and Strepsiades is giving a side-thrust at the ex- 
travagance of his son. They never wash; —but you are washing away 
my property. @owep TeOvedtos, as if I were dead. According toa 
scholiast, the expression refers to the custom of washing the body 
after death. 

842, ydou .... ways. The poet is here making ridicule of the 
philosophical saying, “ Know thyself.” Strepsiades undertakes to 
quote it, but, before he gets through, turns it into a complete bur- 
lesque. Thou shalt know thyself,—how ignorant and thick-headed thou 
art. Perhaps the recent experience of Strepsiades has taught him 
this addition to the original precept. 

844—846. ofpo.....¢opdow; The father has just gone out, and 
will shortly appear with a cock and hen, for the further instruction 
of his hopeful son. Meantime the youth, perplexed by what he con- 
ceives to be the madness of his father, is in doubt whether he shall 
take him into court on a charge of lunacy, or give notice to the 
coffin-makers; meaning that the old gentleman cannot live long in 
such a state of mind. The dialogue that follows is sufficiently ex- 
plained by what has already been said. 

12 
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853. rovs yryeveis ; The young man is to be understood as ap- 
plying this epithet to the philosophers, very much as a fashionable 
young gentleman now-a-days would call eccentric old people ante- 
diluvians. 

855. éredavOavounv....érav. We have nearly the same idiom 
in English. We sometimes say, in speaking of what we were habi- 
tually doing at some past time, I would do so and so, meaning, I did 
so and so; as, “ Whenever he spoke to me, I would reply.” ‘Trans- 
late, therefore, whatever I attempted to learn I would forget imme- 
diately from my great age. For the construction of av with the imperf. 
indicative (in the sense of solere), cf. Gr. 786 (630) § 424, B. 

857. GAN... . caratedpdvrixa, I have not lost, but I have pondered 
it away. xara here has an intensive force, as in paeeeuis: to 
gamble away. We have no single word to express the meaning of 
the ludicrous compound caragpovrifw. In German it is, ich hab’ thn 
everstudirt. 

858. rag ....0v; And what have you done with your oa ie 
old fool? or, what (use) have you turned your shoes to, you dunce? The 
word rérpogac—in some editions rérpomac—has caused the critics a 
little trouble. Some consider it from rpérw, to turn; then it is, 
whither have you turned? that is, where have you placed? or, as above 
rendered, what have you done with? Others take it from rpé¢w ; this 
word, besides other meanings, signifies to keep, as of servants, slaves ; 
to cultirate, as of hair; and in the passive voice it sometimes de- 
scribes condition or situation, as in Cidipus Tyrannus, pric rpédec 
axpic vunréc, thou art in one night, or, thow art surrounded by per- 
petual night. It does not seem forced, to deduce frum these mean- 
ings one suitable to the present passage, supposing the expression to 
be applied in a rather ludicrous or canting fashion by the young 
man,—irhere have you been keeping your shoes? as he would have 
asked, Where have you been keeping your horse? and perhaps this 
very idea was running in his head at the time. 

859. dowep ....dwadeoa, like Pericles, I lost them on the emer- 
gency. The allusion here is to a fact in the life of Pericles, who, in 
rendering an account of his administration of the public revenue, set 
down an item of ten talents “ dvn\wpivwy cig rd déov, expended upon 
what was wanted ;” being unwilling to say, “I used it to bribe the 
Spartan rulers.” Strepsiades says, burlesquing this item, that he had 
lost his shoes eic rd déov,—substituting, with ludicrous effect, dz- 
wAeoa for dynwea. 

863. dv... .“HAvaorucdy, the cery first Heliastic obol I received. 
This refers to the courts of law called Helisea. The judges, or rather 
jurymen, who constituted these courts, were citizens above thirty 
years of age, and amounted to about 6000; 600 being selected from 
each of the ten tribes. They were called Heliasts. They were also 
members of the popular assembly, and thus performed both legisla- 
tive and judicial functions. But the Heliastic courts were established 
by Solon for the purpose of acting partly as a check upon the 
Ecclesia. “They seldom all met,” says Hermann, “being formed 
into ten divisions, the complement of each of which was strictly 500, 
although it varied according to circumstances ; sometimes diminish- 
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ing to 200 or 400, whilst on other occasions it appears to have been 
raised to 1000 or 1500, by the union of two or three divisions. 
Every one to whose lot it fell to serve as juryman, received, after 
taking the oath, a tablet, inscribed with his name and the number of 
the division to which he was to belong during the year. On the 
morning of every court day, recourse was again had to lots to decide 
in which courts the divisions should respectively sit for that day, 
and the suits of which they should take cognizance, since there were 
many which could be decided only in certain courts. The number 
of these courts of justice is uncertain ; most of them, however, were 
in the Agora, and were distinguished by numbers and colours. 
Staves with corresponding marks were handed to the jurymen at 
the entrance of each court, as symbols of their judicial power, and 
at the same time tickets, on presenting which, from the time of 
Pericles, they received their fees from cwXaxrpérac.”—Political An- 
tiquities of Greece, p. 265. [Handbk. Gr. Antiqq. 120, p.]} 

The name Heliewa is connected with the Doric ddia, an assembly; 
also with dArc and aXiZeoPar; not with fAcoc, as is sometimes stated. 
Each citizen received as his fee an obolus a day; which was after- 
wards increased to three oboli. 

865. ff... .&x0éoe. The young man has finally made up his 
mind to go; but he tells his father very gravely that he (the father) 
will be ents for ae | or later. 

869. xat.... dvOdSe, he is not experienced in the hanging baskets 
here, instead of, he is not tinctured with the teachings of the school. 
xotpaQoey is here used in allusion to the first appearance of So- 
crates suspended in a basket, for the Socratic instructions. 

870. abrég .... ye. The reply of Phidippides is uttered in a 
languid drawling way, and he puns upon the word rpiGwy used by 
Socrates, and jokes upon the hanging baskets. You would yourself 
be a@ rpiBwy (an old cloak), if you were hung up. Or, perhaps, as if 
Socrates had said, he does not yet know our ropes,—the young man re- 
plies, you would know the rope yourself, tf you were hung. 

872, 873. Wod ... . Sreppunkdorw, see there, xpéuat’, how foolishly 
he spoke it, and with parted lips. What particular defect Socrates is — 
here imitating and ridiculing is a question among the commentators. 
Mitchell says,—“to understand the taunt of Socrates, we must 
revert to the organic defect and lisp of the young knight, which, 
instead of allowing him to say kremaio, would oblige him to say 
Kemaio. Translate, louk ye there now, klemaio! did any but a noodle, 
and whose lips cannot come close together, ever talk in that fashion ?” 
Siivern says,—“ We can understand the jest only by fancying to 
ourselves a lisping pronunciation of cpéyato, like that of Ofwpo¢ and 
Kédpaxog in the Wasps.” The pronunciation referred to by Siivern 
is @éwrkocg and KéAaxog. Bothe remarks, — “ Quid reprehendat 
Socrates, incertum est: vastam diphthongi pronunciationem notari 
putant Reisig. et Herm., sed assentior Welckero existimanti cele- 
riter ac negligenter ista dixisse Phidippidem, ore semihiante per con- 
temptum.” Mitchell and Siivern do not appear to have rightly 
understood this passage. If the young coxcomb had said cdépyato, 
the poet would certainly have written it so, as he writes in the * 

18 
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Wasps (45),—oAg¢ @awrXocg KdAaKxog Kepadry Exe. Moreover the 
word dceppunncdory describes, not a lisping, but a drawing, way of 
speaking. A gvod illustration of what is here meant is found in the 
indolent drawl of Lord Frederic Verisopht’s pronunciation. See 
* Nicholas Nickleby,” passim. 

874, 875. was .... dvatecoryplav ; how can he ever learn the ao- 
quittal art, the summoning art, or the persuasive opening of the jaws ? 
The word 'yavrwoty is a comic word, and seems to be used for the 
art of confounding an adversary by a torrent of unmeaning words, 
and perhaps may find its equivalent in the expressive Irish “ blar- 
ney.” 

878. tuvvovtovi, only so big, holding out his hand to indicate the 
smallness of the size of the boy when he performed such wonderful 
feats. 

879, 880. érdarrev .... ZyAudhev.... alpydLero. Note the force 
of the imperfect tense to describe continued or repeated action. 

881. was Soxetg. A familiar expression, equivalent to the Eng- 
lish you can’t think how. In the Frogs (1. 54) we have a similar ex- 
pression :— 


ry capdiay érdrate mig otet opddpa. 


888. wpds wavra Ta Slxar’, against all legal claims. The poet now 
introduces the two opposite principles,—the true and false reasoning, 
-——as persons, each maintaining in the following dialogue his own 
side of the question. 

There is evidently a change in the spirit and temper of the drama 
from this time forward. The poet becomes more earnest, and grap- 
ples more closely with the vices of the age against which he is 
warring. As to the manner in which these personified principles, 
the Diceologus and the Adicologus, are represented, different opin- 
ions are held by the critics. Wieland, following the hint of an old 
scholiast, supposes they were represented as two game-cocks, fight- 
ing from two wicker cages; but there seems to be no sufficient proof 
of the poet’s having played off so whimsical an extravaganza. The 
gravity of the dialogue is inconsistent with such a supposition. 
Bergler says, —“Hic jam per prosopop@iam introducuntur duo 
Adyor, alter justus, qui et major, seu superior dicitur, quo disserimus 
de rebus justis, et justam causam defendimus; atque iste agit virum 
modestum, verecundum, honestatis observantem et antiquis moribus 
preeditum ; alter injustus, qui et minor, seu inferior dicitur, jura 
pervertens, immodestus, impudens, honestatis expers, corru 
juventutis. Isti duo Adyou certant inter se, et uterque vult adole- 
acentem ad se allicere, ut Virtus et Voluptas Hereulem apud Xen. 
Mem. 11, 1, 21, seq., et Philosophia atque Statuaria Lucianum in 
ejus Vita, seu Somnio.” Mr. Mitchell has some very elegant remarks 
upon this part of the. drama. After stating his objections to the 
supposition of Wieland and the intimation of the scholiast, he pro- 
ceeds :—— How, then, it may be asked, where the Adyw represented ? 
What persons did they assume! What masks did they wear? It 
would be presumptuous, at this time of day, to affirm any thing posi- 
tive on such a point; yet the following considerations are submitted 
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to the reader as affording a strong probability whom the poet had in 
his eye in one of these characters, and that once ascertained, there 
will be no great difficulty in conjecturing whom he intended by the 
other. When the representative of the adicog Adyog is required to 
reply to the animated description given of the olden time, and the 
system of education then pursued, the requisition is made in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


mpoc ody rad’, & copperperi} povcay Exwr, 
bei ce Abyety Ti eacvdy. 


Can any one compare this with a verse in one of our author's plays 
(Eq. 17),— 
wisc dy ody wor’ etxouy’ dy adr dra copwevpimeniic 3 


—and with the epithet attached in another of his plays to one or two 
persons whom Euripides brings forward, as specimens of the class 
of persons naturally generated by the general construction of his 
dramas, and not feel a strong suspicion that by the Adieologus of 
this scene is meant no other than the bard himself? In a play, 
indeed, of which the almost paramount object was to expose and 
bring into contempt that sophistic eloquence and system of chicanery 
which were working so much mischief in the Athenian courts of law, 
who was so likely to occupy a conspicuous place as the poet, who, 
from the nature of the speeches for and against, which continually 
occur in his dramas, was expressly stigmatized as roiri¢ pnpariwy 
dccarccoy?t ... . Generally speaking, no philosophic opinion is, in the 
Aristophanic comedies, ascribed to Socrates, which is not also attri- 
buted to Euripides, and the poet’s lash rarely falls upon the one in 
this respect, without a blow being at the same time inflicted on the 
other. Is it, therefore, likely, that, in a drama written almost for 
the purpose of bringing the new philosophic opinions before the Attic 
public, Socrates should occupy so prominent a part in the piece as he 
evidently does, and that his fellow-philosophist should be thrown 
wholly into the background?” The ingenious eritic continues his 
observations, and shows why Soerates is made the object of such 
overwhelming ridicule in the preceding part, and why the poet 
assumes sq much of gravity in the remainder of the drama. His 
remarks are too long to be cited here. He thus concludes :-—* It 
remains only to add, that if the Adicologus of the play be what he 
has here been supposed to be, the Dicseologus of the piece can be no 
other than the poet Aischylus, That both would appear on the stage 
in the highest possible external as well as internal contrast— Aischy- 
lus in the severe and simple costume of the olden time, of which he 
is the representative, Euripides. tricked out in all the finery which 
the robe-maker and the jeweller could supply—would follow ag a 
matter of course.” 

891. 18 Sow yxpytas, go whither thou wilt. TFhese words are said 
to be quoted from the Telephus of Euripides. 

897, 898. Sa... . dvorjtevs, through these blockkeads, pointing to 
the spectators. 

906, 907. tovti. .... xaxdy, thie evil goes on; that-is, the mischiev~ 
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ous practice of denying the existence of justice and of the gods. 
A similar expressiun occurs in the Wasps (1. 1483) :-— 


rouri cal dn xwpei Td Kaxdv. 


—8ére por Aexdwyy, give me the bason. The speaker is already so 
disgusted, that he can hardly stand such offensive doctrines any 
longer. 

908. rv épey, a vaporing old fellow, a dotard. 

910. p elpnxas, you have Spoken roses of me, that is, you have 
paid me the highest possible compliments. 

912. xpvo@ .... yeyveoxers, you don’t know that you are ornament- 
ing me with gold; that is, you don’t seem to be aware that these 
qualities which you reproach me with I prize like jewels; that in 
fixing them upon me, you are loading me, as it were, with golden 
ornaments. 

915. Opacts ef wodAod, thou art very impudent.—rodXov (= wavy, 
very, exceedingly), is properly a gen. of price or measure, used adverbi- 
ally.— &pyatos, antiquated, an an'ediluvian. 

920—924. od... . TlavSeXerelovs. Upon these lines Hermann 
observes :—“ Sententia his subest heec: qui mala ista dicendi arti- 
ficia et subtiles fallacias doceant, jam multum pecunis corradere, 
vitamque agere lautam et splendidam, olim autem contemptos fuisse 
et vix habuisse unde victum pararent: id ei carpendi Euripidis op- 
portunitatem prebet, cujus Telephum, multa subtiliter disputantem, 
sententias Pandeleteas ex Sbe vorare dicit.” TyAredos.... od 
oxwv, saying that you were Telephus, the Mysian. ‘Lhe poet is here 
aiming a blow at Euripides, who, in one of his dramas, introduced 
Telephus, the son of the king of Mysia, limping, and in a beggar’s 
garb; to this character he compares the once beggarly and now 
rich philosophers and rhetoricians. Pandeletus also is spoken of as 
a person of infamous character, a sycophant, a busy-body, and a 
lover of litigation. He was introduced in some of the pieces of 
Cratinus. 

925. 6 por... . éuvyoOys, Alas for the wisdom which you have called 
to mind ! that is, Ah me! I am sorry you have no better use to put 
your learning to, than the defence of such musty notions; or, perhaps 
better in a satirical sense,—ah me ! what a wise one you are! 

929. Kpévos dv, being old as Cronos,—old as the hills, musty, anti- 
quated. 

936. tots... . &l(Baoxes, what you were accustomed to teach men of 
former times. Observe the force of the imperfect. As they were 
about to come to blows for the possession of the young man, the 
Chorus intercedes and proposes to listen to their arguments in alter- 
nate succession ; an arrangement which the combatants accede to. 

950. yvoporewors peplpvats, notion-hammering studics,—studies 
which hammer out philosophical and poetical conceptions. 

955. viv.... aodlas, now comes the perilous crisis,—the trial and 
turning-point of wisdom. 

With regard to the following discourse upon ancient education, 
Ranke, as quoted by Mitchell, says,—‘ Equidem eum, qui hanc 
erationem sine admiratione legere, qui si ldgerit, de viri virtute 
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veraque nobilitate etiam tum dubitans, poete amore non inflam- 
matus, ejus comosdiarum legendarum et ediscendarum cupidine 
non incensus, abire ac discedere potest, eum inquam equidem non 
omni solum sensu ompique ratione cassum, sed morum perversorum 
amatorem adeo esse judico. Nullum unquam poetam nec majorem 
nec sanctiorem fuisse quam nostrum Aristophanem ex hac oratione 
discimus.”’ 

1108. dri pev O&repa, on one side. 

1109. ofav 8te8lors, supply oréuwooy thy yrabor, sharpen his 
jaw for small suits.— thy 8 érdpav abrot yvdbev, and his other jaw, in- 
stead of the jaw on the other side. 

1113. yepeiré vuv. This is addressed by the Chorus to Strep- 
siades and Phidippides. As they go off, the Chorus address the 
warning words olva: dé, &t., to Strepsiades. By some editors, as 
Brunck and Bothe, these words are assigned to Strepsiades. But 
Bekker, Hermann, Schiitz, Dindorf, and Mitchell give them as m the 
text. The lines which follow form another parabasis, or address to 
the spectators, expressing the views of the poet. 

1115. rots xputds, the judges, that is, the persons appointed by the 
archon: to act as judges in the theatrical contests. See Theatre of 
the Greeks, pp. 107, 108. 

1116. ax Tév Sixalov, justly; a frequent construction of the geni- 
tive of an adjective with the prepusition ie im the sense of an 
adverb, 

1120. éwropBplay, too much rain. 

1123. é« rov ywplov, from his farm; as we say in English, his 
place, meaning his estate in the country, his farm. 

1125. odev8ovare, literally, slings, used metaphorically for hail. 

1126. wwOevovr’, making brick. 

1128. rév Evyyevav, supply rec. 

1129. toopev rhy vicra wacay, we will rain the whole night. The 
poet alludes to the hymeneal procession which accompanied the bride 
to her husband’s house by torch-light. A contimued rain all night 
would be a serious misfortune on such an occasion. In the second 
volume of St. John’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece 
(Chap. I.) there is a minute and graphic aecount of the marriage 
eeremonies. After describing the preliminary rites, he proceeds :— 
“The performance of rites so numerous generally consumed the 
whole day, so that the shades of evening were falling before the bride 
should be conducted to her future home. This hour, indeed, accord- 
ing to some, was chosen to conceal the blushes of the youthful wife. 
And now commenced the secular portion of the ceremony. Numer- 
ous attendants, bearing lighted torches, ran in front of the proces- 
sion, while bands of merry youths, dancing, singing, or playing on 
musical instruments, surrounded the nuptial car... .. The celebra- 
tion of nuptial rites generally puts people in good temper, at least for 
the first day; and new-married women at Athens stood in full need 
of all they could muster to assist them through the crowd of cere- 
monies which heset the entrances to the houses of their husbands. 
Symbols of domestic labours, pestles, sieves, and so on, met the 
young wife’s eye on all sides. She herself, in all her pomp of dress, 
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bore in her hands an earthen barley pitcher. But, to comfort her, 
very nice cakes of sesamum, with wine, and fruit, and other dainties 
innumerable, accompanied by gleeful and welcoming faces, appeared 
in the background, beyond the sieves and pestles. The hymeneal 
lay, with sundry other songs, all redolent of joy and youth, resounded 
through halls now her own. Mirth and delight ushered her into the 
banqueting-room, where appeared a boy, covered with thorn-branches 
and oaken houghs laden with acorns, who, when the epithalium chanters 
had ceased, recited an ancient hymn, beginning with the words,— 
‘TI have escaped the worse and found the better.’ ” 

1129, 1130, or’... . Kaxds, so that he will wish he had been in 
Egypt rather than have judged unfairly. Several learned reasons have 
been assigned for the poet’s choosing Egypt of all places in the 
world. One critic thinks it was because it never rained there; 
another, because the Egyptians were noted rogues, and to be in 
Egypt would be like falling into a robber’s den. But it was evidently 
a@ mere proverbial expression, equivalent to “I wish I had been at 
the world’s end before I had done it.” Bothe gives, as a German 
equivalent, “ Da micht er sich lieber an den Blocksberg wiinschen,— 
He would rather have wished himself on the top of the Blocks- 
berg.” 

1131, seqq. Strepsiades reappears, counting off the days with 
great anxiety. The reader must bear in mind, that the Attic month 
was divided into three decades, and that the days of the last decade 
were reckoned backward; so that the devripa was the last day but 
one of the month, and was called devripa g@ivovrog. The évn re 
cai véa was a name given by Solon to the last day of the month, 
because “during part of the day the moon was old, and for the 
remaining part new.” 

1136. Gets por mpvravet. This expression was equivalent to com- 
mencing a suit. It arose from a legal usage, thus explained by 
Boeckh :—* The Prytaneia both parties were required to deposit 
with the court previous to the commencement of a suit, like the 
Sacramentum among the Romans, unless the subject came within 
the province of a disetetes; if the plaintiff neglected this, the officers 
who introduced the cause quashed the suit; he who lost his cause 
paid both the Prytaneia; that is, his own were forfeited, and he 
repaid the sum deposited by the winning party. The amount was 
accurately fixed, according to the standard of the pecuniary interests 
involved in the cause: in suits for sums of from one hundred to one 
thousand drachmas, each party had to deposit three ; in suits involv- 
ing sums from one thousand to ten thousand drachmas, the sum to 
be deposited was thirty drachmas; in greater sums, probably in the 
same proportion.”—Bueckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 
Vol. I., pp. 369, 370; English translation, p. 345, seqq. 

1146. tovrovl wpa@rov AaBé, take this first; that is, this bag of 
meal, which Sirepsiades has brought for Socrates, according to his 
promise. See ante. 668, 669. 

1147. xen . +. + Si8doxadov, to pay some compliment to the master. 

1149. dv.... elavjyayes, which you just now brought forward, and 
meaning the ddicog Adyog; but, according to some, it refers to the 
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son, thom you lately led into the phrontistery. The former is probably 
the true meaning. 

1154—1156. Bodo ~.at .... réxewv. Strepsiades, overjoyed by the 
assurance of his son’s successful studies, breaks out in a rapturous 
strain of defiance to his creditors. éBoAcotdrat, vbol-weighers, low, 
petty usurers. tdpyaia, principal, or capital. réxov réxev, interest 
upon interest, i.e. compound interest. 

1167. 58° éxetvog avijp, here’s your man. “ The door of the school 
opens, and Phidippides returns to the stage, a singular mixture of 
phrontist and sophist. As the first, he is of course deadly pale, and 
his nose seems formed for no other purpose but to hang all the world 
upon it, except Socrates and Cherephon; but the sharp features, the 
keen and cunning eye, the contemptuous smile that plays about the 
lips, and, above all, the bold, unabashed front, belong to the sophistic 
and predominant part of him. The embraces and other ebullitions 
of parental joy he receives as a philosopher should, with the utmost 
coolness and indifference.””— Mitchell. 

1172. t8etv. For the construction of this infinitive, cf. Gr. 1044 
(809) § 667, a. 

1172, 1173. e&apvytixds xdvrivoyixds. In illustration of these 
words, Mitchell aptly quotes from Ben Junson :— 


“ Men of that large profession that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law ! 
That with most quick agility can turn 
And re-turn ; can make knots and then undo them; 
Give forked counsel, take provoking gold 
On either side and put it up.” 


1174. rd rl Adyers oW; The Athenians were noted and satirized 
for their inquisitive, prying disposition. Demosthenes was very 
severe upon this weakness, and here Aristophanes calls the ri Agyetc 
ob; what have you to say? or what news? something native to the 
place, éx:ywpioyv. Or, according to another explanation, the ri 
Aéyetc ob; refers to their affected way of asking questions, from a 
sort of pretended deafness, like the English “what say?” and this 
the young man now has, as well as the true Attic look, "Arrixdy 
Bro, the impudent stare. In the succeeding dialogue, he puts 
his newly acquired faculties to immediate use, by quibbling upon the 
term, the old and new day. 

1189. xAfjow, the summons. See above, 495, 496. 

1191. voupyvig, on the new moon; that is, the first day of the 
month. 

1192. tva.... wpoodOynev ; and why did he tack on the old day? 

1192—1195. tv’... . voupnviq, that, my Sir, the defendants, 
making their appearance one day earlier, might settle the matter of their 
own accord ; if not, that they might be brought to the torture early in the 
salepad of new-moon day; that is, that the suit might be pressed 

arder. 

1196, 1197. was....véqa; why, then, do not the magistrates receive 
the deposits on the new moon, but on the last day of the month? that is, 
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why do they receive them one day earlier than they are entitled to 
by the laws of Solon? ; 

1198. Swep ... . woteiv, they seem to me to do what the public tasters 
do. The wporéy8ac were persons appointed to examine or taste 
beforehand the meats that were used at feasts. See Athenseus, 
IV. 72; also St. John, Vol. II. p. 177, n. 2. Phidippides says, that 
the magistrates took their fees a day earlier, that they might taste 
their money beforehand, as the rporéy@az tasted the meats. 

1201—1203. «d y’.... vewrnopévor; Strepsiades is overjoyed at 
this specimen of his son’s ingenuity in the cheating art, and, turning 
upon the audience, abuses them in good set terms for their stupidity. 
npsrepa Képon THY cogwy, for Kipdn Nuwy ray copwy [drAwWGE, son- 
nisi, tantum. 1466, ¢]. daprOudg, a mere number ; like Horace’s “ Nos 
numerus sumus.” dpypopicg vevnopusvor, jars heaped up. He com- 
pares the spectators, sitting on rows of seats rising one above another, 
to rows of vases in a potter’s shop, arranged on successive lines of 
shelves. 

1212. GAN’.... dorado. Strepsiades here leads his son away 
to a feast which he is about to give in honour of this great occasion. 
But Pasias, one of the usurers to whom Strepsiades is indebted, sud- 
denly makes his appearance, talking the matter over with the person 
whom he has brought to witness the summons that he is going 
to serve upon his debtor. See above, 495, 496. 

1215, 1216. GAAG.... wpdypara, but it would have been better at 
once to lay all delicacy aside, than to have this trouble. He means that 
he regrets not having had the courage to refuse the money at first ; 
for then he would have been spared all the trouble and vexation that 
he is likely to incur by getting into a quarrel and going to law with 
his neighbour. 

1220. dtap.... karasoxuve, but I will never disgrace my country ; 
that is, I will never, by relaxing one iota of my legal rights, discredit 
my birth, as a true citizen of Athens, that most litigious city. So he 
proceeds to serve the notice upon Strepsiades, and is encountered at 
once by the demurrer which the young sophist has previously sug- 

ested. 
. 1235. wav... . rpreBodov, J would o’en pay down three oboli more 
to swear. 

1237. adoilv....avroctl, this fellow would be benefited if he were to 
be rubbed over with salt. He pretends to think the usurer out of his 
wits; rubbing with salt being, according to a scholiast, the treatment 
to which the insane were subjeeted. 

1238, %.... xwpijoeras, he will hold siz choés. The choiis was an 
Attic measure of liquids, holding between five and six pints. He is 
speaking derisively, as if he were examining a goblet or amphora. 

1239, 1240. ov.... xatampolfe, by great Zeus and the other gods, 
you shall not abuse me with impuntty. 

1241. wal... . l8éew, aud to the knowing ones, Zeus, sworn by, is 
ridiculous. 

1246. rl. ...8pdoev; This is addressed to the witness whom 
the usurer has brought with him. Strepsiades, in the mean time, 
has left the stage. In a few moments he reappears with a capdo7o¢g, 
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and plies his creditor with some of the philosophical and grammatical 
questions that he has himself learned. 

1252. ody, Soov yé p clBdvat, no, not as I know of. For the con- 
struction, cf. Gr. 1520, 7. § 864, 3. 

1253, 1254. otcouv .... Gupas ; will you not be off, about the quickest, 
from my door? “Celeritatis notio augetur additis verbis dvvcac ri 
@aacoy.” Dindorf. : 

1257, 1258. walro.....xdpSewov, and yet I don’t want you to 
se this, merely because you were fool enough to call a cardopos rv 
rapooroy. 

1259. to. Another creditor, Amynias, arrives, and just at this 
moment his chariot breaks down, and loud cries are heard. 

1261. tev .... ébOéy£aro ; t% was not one of the daemons of Carcinus 
that shouted, was it? Carcinus was accustomed to introduce heroes 
or demigods in his tragedies, making bitter lamentations. These 
characters were sustained by the sons of the tragedian. 

1264, 1265. © oxhype....dmedeoas. These exclamations of 
Amynias are quotations from some one of the plays of Carcinus, or 
his son Xenocles, Mitchell observes, acutely,—* When we recollect 
that the Attic theatre was opened only at distant intervals, but that 
the whole day was devoted to the drama, tragedies and comedies 
succeeding each other, it seems not improbable that the comic pvets 
would often keep an eye upon their brethren of the buskin, to see 
whether something might not occur which might be put to instant 
use, in the shape of parody or travesty. In the present instance, for 
example, why may not Amynias’s accident be a parody on a similar 
one which some hero or god had suffered in a tragedy of Xenocles 
(son of Carcinus), the quotations here put into the mouth of Amynias 


' being the same which, not many hours before, had come upon the 


ears of the audience in the deep tones of tragedy ?” 

1266. ti... . naxdv ; what harm has Tlepolemus been doing to you ? 
The words quoted in the preceding line may have been uttered by 
the tragic character, Tlepolemus; or the allusion may be, as Mitchell 
supposes, to the story of Tlepolemus being accidently killed by his 
brother Licymnius, intending only to beat the slave by whom 
Licymnius was attended, for neglecting his 4ged master. 

1260. nal xaxds wempayort, ially as I have been so unlucky. 

1271. xaxGg .... Soxeig, you were really unlucky, as I think ; that 
is, when you jJent my son the money ; for you never will get back an 
obol. 
1272. trrovs dXavvev. This again is a parody from some tragic 
seene. 

1273. ar’ dvov xaraweowv ; A proverbial expression, applied to 
persons who do any thing inconsiderately. There is also a play upon 
the similarity of dx’ dvov and awé vow. 

The scene that now ensues is one of the most humorous in the 
play. The ingenious argument of Strepsiades against usury has 
been, in substance, frequently and very gravely urged in modern 
times. 

1298. obx é\ds, @ cayddpa; Strepsiades pricks him with. the 
goad, and addresses him as if he were a horse. capgépa, the horse 
so called from the brand, 

Ecloga Arist. K 
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1301, 1302. gedAov .... Evveplow, I thought I should start you 
with your wheels and span. For the use of uéAAw with the fut. inf., 
ef. Gr. 765 (613) § 405, Obs. 2. extr. Schiitz thinks the expression 
refers to the wheels and chariot which were the occasion of the debt 
to Amynias ; “id vero comice sic effertur, quasi Amynias tanquam 
equus céipagopoc ipse currui alligatus esset.” But the phrase is pro- 
bably only a cant expression, like one frequently used by political 
newspaper editors, when they speak, in their slang, of an opponent 
being beaten, horse, foot, and dragoons. 

Strepsiades now leaves ‘the scene, and the Chorus predict the 
troubles that are about to fall upon him on account of his fraudulent 
intentions. 

1320. tows... . elvat, perhaps, perhaps he will wish that his son were 
dumb, That is, he will be likely to receive such treatment at the 
hands of his scapegrace son, that he would rather have him dumb 
than gifted with such eloquence. No sooner is the prediction uttered 
than it is fulfilled. Loud cries are heard from Strepsiades, calling 
upon his neighbours for help against his son, who has been giving 
him a beating. Not only so, but the young reprobate very coolly 
admits the fact, and turns his newly-acquired logical powers to use 
in defence of the act. Thus Strepsiades begins to reap the fruits of 
his dishonest schemes, 

1323. waoryn téxvy, by all means, with all your power. 

1324. ofpor.... ywadov, O dear, poor wretch that I am! O my 
head and mu jaw! Genitive of exclamation. Cf. Gr. 883 (710) § 489. 

1333. wat... . Sly; and how can it be just to beat a father 2 

1338—1341. @é8agdpny .... vidwv. Hermann supposes dy to be 
understood after édidatauny; but this would change the whole 
meaning of the passage. He does not mean to say, J would hare had 
you taught, &c., but, sure enough I have had you taught the art of op- 
posing justice, if you are going to persuade me that tt is right and just for 
@ father to be beaten by his sons; you have learned the art with a 
vengeance, if this is the way you are going to apply it. 

1347. eb pr ry “werolBew, had he not had something to rely upon. 

1352. awdvtws .... Spdoeg. The future used as an imperative, 
or in the sense of you must do it, completely, or by all means. 

Strepsiades proceeds to give an account of the origin of the 
quarrel. It seems, that, while they were at the banquet, he, like a 
good old-fashioned rustic and land-owner, requested his son to sing 
to the lyre an old drinking-song of Simonides, “ The Shearing of the 
Ram.” This song has not been preserved. 

1357, 1358. 6 8... . dAotveayv, but he said at once, that it was old- 
fashioned to play upon the lyre, and sing over the wine, like @ woman 
grinding barley. A miller’s song has been preserved by Plutarch. 
Gs, pida, dre cai ydp Ilerraxcd¢ dAci, peyadyo MurvAnyne Ba- 
othedwy. 

Grind, mill, grind 
For e’en Pittacus grinds, 
Of great Mitylene the king. 


1364. GAA, at least. The sentence is elliptical. Supply if he 
would sing nothing else. Cf. Gr. 1444, n. § 774, Obs, 1. 
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1369, 1370. ob 8 .... vewrdpey, well, then, repeat something from 
these new-fangled poets. 

1875, dros... . hpadépecd", then we went at it from word to word. 

1382, 1383, el .... prov. Old Strepsiades reverts to the care 
which he had taken of his ungrateful son in his infancy; when he 
could merely lisp, his father understood him and supplied his wants; 
when he said Bpvy (a Greek baby-word for drink), he gave it him; 
and when he said pappay, something to eat, he gave him bread; and 
when other infantile necessities were intimated, he would help the 
youngster through his trouble. if 

1395, 1396. 1d... . ipeBlvOov, I would not give a chick-pea for the 
old man’s skin. Construction, gen. of price. Gr. 893 (691) § 515. 

1899—1405. d¢.... KxoAdfev, The young sophist is in an ecstasy 
with his newly-acquired powers. He cannot help comparing his pre- 
sent intellectual state with his former dulness and stupidity: once, 
when horses were his passion, he could not put three words together 
without blundering ; but now his intellects have attained to such a 
marvellous growth, that he can prove it just to thrash his father ;—a 
most gratifying thing to a father’s heart. 

1406, 1407. twreve.... émiurpiBivar. Stepsiades gives up in de- 
spair. He would rather come down with the money for a chariot 
and four, than be thus beaten within an inch of his life. 

1408, 1409. éxeioe .... érvwres; Phidippides, however, is not 
to be cheated out of his argument. He is determined to prove his 
point; and he does it by a most ingenious piece of logic. 

1423, 1424. frrov.... dvruréwrav; Since the maker of this 
law was but a man like you and me, why shouldn’t I, too, get a new law 
made for the futwre,—a law in favour of sons,—that they may take their 
turn in thrashing their fathers? . Z 

1429. whi .... ypddovow ; except that they don’t make popular 
deorees. The gtopa was a vote, or decree, passed by the people in 
the iexAnoia. The individual who proposed the Pngicpa was said 
ypapety, literally, to write it, that is, to bring it forward in regular 
form, ready drawn. 

1431. nda... . nalev8es ; and go to roost at night ? 

1434. Slrads el’ dye, I havea right. For the personal construc- 
tion of diracoc, cf. Gr. 1072 (821) § 677. 

1436. parnv .... reOvijgeas, I shall have had my floggings for 
nothing, and you will have died grinning at me. 

1437. Sl{xasra. Strepsiades is now thoroughly convinced of his 
errour, and. admits the justice of his punishment; but still the son 
persists in carrying out, to a more monstrous length, the new prin- 
ciples and views of duty which he has acquired under the Socratic 
instruction. 

1440. onda... . yvepny, consider still another philosophical idea. 
Phidippides is mimicking the philosophical cant that he has before 
heard his father using.—&wo yap ddoUvpat, I will not; for I shall die 
if I hear another. yap often implies a whole clause; sometimes an 
answer to a question, sometimes an explanatory remark. Mitchell 
thinks the meaning here is, é wild be death to me if I do not consider his 
new yywun. But the reverse is more likely to be the true meaning, 
— it will be the ruin of me, if I do consider the new idea, 
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1441. wkal.... wéwovOas, and yet perhaps you will not be troubled 
(that is, when you have heard my new idea) by having suffered what 
you have heretofore endured. The sentence is equivocal. It may 
mean either, the new notion will be so pleasing to you, that you will for- 
get all your present troubles; or, it will be s0 much worse than any 
thing you have had before, that your present troubles will seem as nothing 
in the comparison. Strepsiades takes it in the former sense; and 80 
did the French lady who remarks upon the proposition,—“ Cela est 
plaisant. I] y a aujourd’ hui bien des maris, qui se eonsoleroient 
d’étre battus, si leurs femmes étoient battues,” 

The dialogue that follows is supposed to be aimed at Euripides, in 
several of whose plays sentiments of irreverence towards mothers 
were introduced, besides wholesale denunciations of all the sex. 
Strepsiades has still sense enough left to be shocked by his son’s im- 
piety towards his mother; in fact; this last extreme of sophistic 
wickedness is all that was wanting to work a complete moral cure in 
the old man. 

1450. Bépadpov. This was properly the pit into which the bodies 
of executed criminals were thrown. 

1457. dmrypere, instigated. 

1464—1471. In the ensuing dialogue between the father and son, 
Phidippides retorts, with considerable effect, the language that Strep- 
siades had used early in the play. 

1473. 81a rovrovi rdv Aivov, on account of this Dinos, pointing to 
the image of Dinos or Vortex standing before thé phrontistery. 

1475. évratOa .... ddyvdday be mad and play the fool for yourself. 
Uttering these words, Phidippides leaves the scene. 

1476, seqq. The old man, being left alone; exclaims upon his folly 
in giving up the gods for Socrates. Then, addressing himself to 
Hermes, aske his pardon and counsel how he shall punish these 
audacious sophists; cfr’ ....-ypawdapevos, whether I shali prosceute 
them, bringing an action. These are legal terms. See Demosthenes 
de Corona, passim. 

1483. dp0ds ... . Sixoppadetv, you advise me rightly, not consenting 
that I should get entangled in a lawsuit,—addreseed to Hermes again, 
whom he affects to be listening to, and to follew his advice. He 
calls his servant Xanthias to bring # pickaxe, and climb upon the 
roof of the phrontistery, and knock it in about their ears. Then, 
taking a lighted torch, he mounts a ladder, and sets fire to the build- 
ing. The disciples are smoked out; and at last Socrates and Chee- 
rephon come forth themselves to see what is the matter. They find 
Strepsiades at work on the roof. 

1496. Sradrewrodocyotpa.... obelag, I’m chopping logic with the 
rafters of the house. , 

1503. depoBara ....GAr.ov. Strepsiades is mimicking and re- 
peating the speech which Socrates made to him on his first introduc- 
tion to the phrontistery, when the philosopher was suspended in the 
basket, prosecuting his lofty researches. 

1506. tl yap padvr’. Addressed to Socrates and Cheerephon. 
For the idiom, see above, note to 1. 402. > 

1510. perptws, enough. 


METRES. 


[The references in the following table are to Munk’s Metres of the 
Greeks and Romans, translated from the German by Beck and 
Felton. ] 

PROLOGUS, 1—274. 

Lines 1—2638. Iambic trimeter acatalectic, with comic 
licence. See Munk, pp. 76, 162, 171, seqq. 

268—274. Anapzestic trimeter catalectic, Munk, p. 101. 


CHORUS. 


Strophe, 275—290=Antistrophe, 299-313. Dactylic 
system. Munk, pp. 244—-246. 
lL2gwotwouw. Mep. 84. 


a WN gi FEN Gn SD Ib. 
& LO U+tUY M.p. 83. 
6 Vue vue vuvevy Mp. 86. 
be Des DRG GL GGL AS Ib. 
Si LGR ORG LIS LOO Ib. 
Beto tyutvvutuy Tb. 
IW 2yUuLtuVUtvyVUtuVutu Mp. 86 (6) 
1h tyV+tot— Mz. p. 90 (b). 
Wwe yYUtGuUtGutvuv Mp. 86. 
Wey tu tuVUstVY Ib. 
4. 4 544,4tUU+t— Mp. 84. 


102 METRES. 


291—-297. Anapeestic trimeter catalectic. M. p. 101. 
$13—438. Anapeestic trimeter catalectic. Ib. 
439—456. Anapestic system. M. p. 246, seqq. 
457 +p _Gtu—wyU M.p. 65 (b). 
458.» VG tutu M. p. 67 (ce). 
4599. tp GU tus tuUVtuUUstey Mp. 86 (5). 
460. +-U—~VU+— M.p. 60 (8) 
uto— M.p. 75 (2), (a). 
—~tuvtvuvut M.p. 101 (8). 
~tuvtvvutotu— M. p. 84 (3); 
p. 64 (a). 
465.42 ,4uU4 VU U+VU M.p. 95 (2), (a). 
toy M. p. 88 (1). 
tyvtewtuvtyuuwtutvue— 
M. p. 83 (2); p. 96 (e). 
470. Luu tuyutewtuvetwuyutne Mp 87 
(6). 
tuvtuvtotu—— Mp. 97 (3), (b). 
475. t$ Go tuutatuvtuouxH Mp. 87 6). 
476, 477. Anapeestic trimeter catalectic. M. p. 101. 
478—509. Iambic trimeter. 


CHORUS. 
510. 2A ~1 +422 M.p. 89, 100 (b). 
511.“ __ «MM. p. 99 (a). 
512. as OO erat nw, ZL ons M. p- 129, seqq. ; p- 141 (2). 
OLS Pky spe Ib. ib. 
i) AL ee eee are eee Ib. ib. 
6815. GU tO Ib. ib: 


516 2 2yu1tt eH M.p. 75 (b). 


PARABASIS, 518—626. 


For the arrangement and explanation of the parts, s¢e 
Munk’s Metres, p. 386. 


METRES: 103 


518—562. Eupolidean metre. M. p. 140. 


Se KM we X 
SS ae ee SS 


Strophe, 563—574=Antistrophe 595—606. 


ve 
8. 


SAO EO a © ak © oe M. p. 141 (2). 

eae ey ears er Ib. 

ORD fee eK jce Ib. 

-tUuUuevtv—+tu GH M.p. 148 (8). 

~uyVH—vVtVve—tUV— VU Le Mz p. 
145 (4). 

Luvtuvtvuvutvuy Mp. 86 (4). 

—~+uut oH Glyconic. M. p. 264. 

—-4—~-,~ UU Glyconic. Ib. 


575-594, 607—626. Troch. tetr. cat. M. p. 68 (d). 
627—699. Iambic trimeter. 


CHORUS. 


Strophe, 700—706=<Antistrophe, 805—+810, 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


aero tyyVeVee M. p. 
145 (4). 

Ue aa eee M. p. 78 (8) 

vltvvtr~VUvtuH— Mp. 05 (b), with ana- 
crasis. 

Ne ee eee M. p- 78 (3). 

Wen SS Sin yet La a es ee M. 
p. 101 (d). 


107, J L—,y4+— M. pp. 125, 126, 

709, 710. Iambic trimeter. 

711—722. Anapzstic system. 

723—803. TIambic trimeter. 

806—810. Antistrophic to 700—706. 

81k. GU t+ UU Ht OM. 148 (3). 


Vutue— tutto veut Mp. 75 


(b); p. 141 (2), 
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814—888. Iambic trimeter. 
889—948. Anapzestic system. 


CHORUS. 
Strophe, 949—958=Antistrophe, 1024—1038. 
Wy ee eg el ag ahs Se eS M. p. 
145 (4). | 
i Gly natu tuveawe es Map 
145 (4). 
8 VV DV ee ty ee tu & (This does 
not correspond to the choriambic tetrameter in 
. the antistrophe. ) 
4. tLoyyvetyuvefuyvetuve M. p. 
145 (4). 
| RC ee ee gee oe Oo Re ee Ib. 
957—1008. Anapzestic tetram. cat. M. p. 101 (d). 
1009—1023. Anapeestic system. 
1034—1084. Iambic tetram. cat. M. p. 101 (d). 
1089—1104. Iambic system. M. pp. 243, 244. 
1105—1112. Iambic trimeter. 
1114. Iambic tetrameter catalectic. M. p. 77 (d). 
1115—1130. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. M. p. 68 (d). 
1131—1158. Iambic trimeter. 
1154. ,,24,->4VLuU—U— Mp. 78 (3). 


1, ener ener reyes Ib. 

1156. 4+ V_-_~ tuU~vu+tu— Fambic trimeter. 

VAS Ge: Pe pec os ape Ag Ib. 

1158.5 2» ,,42 4 U— Mp. 84 (8). 

1159. z VV tuvue Ib. 

1160. _24_+ +1 Anapest. 

1161, 1162. J VY 42VU—~— + v — Lambie tri- 
meter. 


1168. Ss — SD VU Doch. dim. M. p. 
117, 6. 
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1164._ Ue KV SCD. dim. _ Mp. 
117, 6. 
1165. _~ —\,_ __ + Anapeestic dimeter. 


1166. + yt uu M.p. 83 (2). 
1167.-, ,4,U + M. p. 99 (2), (a). 
1168. + ,UtuouU M.p. 83 (2). 
1169. VR VU VYU—— M.-p. 75 (b). 
1171—1205. Iambic trimeter. 


1206. ,U+ 4+ UYU Anapest, Peon First. M. p. 
10. 

1207. _4., 4,4. — Iambic dipody, Cretic. 

1208. _~ 4G 42 UH Ib. Ib. 

1209) Ib. Ib. 

1210. _ + .,__ Iambic dipody. 

121k. tL, Ct tt VU — Iambic dime- 


ter; Cretic dimeter. M. p. 111 (2). 

1212, _ 4 GL styUy4+VY—VU—-, Iambic dime- 
ter, [thyphallic. M. p. 69 (3). 

1214—1302. Iambic trimeter. 


CHORUS. 


Strophe, 1303—1310= Antistrophe, 1311—1320. 
1. Iambic trimeter. 


2ULUV—— Glyconic, p. 263. 

8&4 UH as +yV— _Iambic dimeter. 

a A ne Ib. 

ad Na Ib. 

6 +~UHU+t ye M.p. 65 (b). 

7 Lo—~Ww—YU——x x Trochaic dim., Cret. 


dim. (last two syllables wanting). M. p. 65 (b); 
p- 111 (2). 
8. Iambic tetrameter cat. (first syllable wanting). 
1842—1344. Iambic trimeter. 


106 ‘ METRES. 


CHORUS. 


Strophe, 1845—1350 = Antistrophe, 1391—1396. 
1. IJambic trimeter. 
2 U4 4 U—— Glyconic. 
3. Iambic trimeter. 
46204 5, 54—uU Glyconic. 
5. typ t VU — _ Iambic dimeter. 
6. FG to VU—— _ Glyconie. 
1351—1384. Iambic tetrameter catalectic. 
1386—1390. Iambic system. 
1391—1396. Antistrophe to 1345—1350. 
1397—-1445. Iambic tetrameter catalectic. 
1446—1452. lambic system. 
14583—1509. Iambic trimeter. 
1510. Anapestic tetrameter catalectic. 


THE END. 
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+ The First Greek Book BOOS SHE SES SOO COS DOS OOO OEE COS SOS SEE OOS SOE O08 O84 BOS OOO CEE 2 5 0 
Practical [ntroduction to Greek Accidence .........sccsccsscceccsces 4 5 6 
+ ———_—__—_—____————— Greek Prose Composition ...........00. 7 6 6 
$e ee | og an 8 arene on: | 6 6 
Greek Construing ..... €00e ses enteeese 1 6 6 
Greek Grammar(intended as a sufficient Grammar of reference 
for the higher forms) OOS GES FES EES COS OHS SES COS BES SOS CSS SES O80 098 858 S84O88 2 10 6 
Elementary Greek Grammar ........scccscescsscosccsccece Sacedeivisdeeveenty. A 5 0 
The same, with an ities of the reer Dialects jiueaei 1 6 0 
The Dialects separately ........ccessscccccscsccrcscccccssccsccseccesscscccecee I 1 6 











1 An Atlas to this Work is just published, price 7s. 6d. 

2 This Work is oo by Messrs. Longman & Co., the original publishers of 
Mr. Rapier’s work 

3 This Work is published by the proprietors of Ellis’s Latin Exercises. 
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GREEK (continued). ; Edition.| Price. 

a) The Olynthiac ee aa English 

Notes and Grammatic CTENCEB... cease 
DEMOSTHENES 4 5) The Oration on the CLOWN ...-.+eeeses saree! 

c) The Philippic Orations eee coeseseoesest eesece 004008 
JEscHINES.—The Oration against Ctesiphon, with English Notes 
HomeERi ja, Lib I—IV., with Critical Introduction ......e00 006 

Inras (6, Lib. I—III., with English Notes, for Beginners ... 

The Ajax, with English Notes, A eras a nal the 

: German of Schneidewin by Rev. i. B. Paul... 1 

SorHocLes The Philoctetes eeoeceg ces soe sences cesegeeece sesess eeeees sesece 1 

CEdipus Tyrannus ......00+ .0r ees cesses concen con ens coe con ens 1 

THucyptpEs.— Book First, with English Notes eee cee cos eeeces see ees 1 

ee OS ’ 

The First HEBREW Boox © 000 000 060 002 205 000 205 200 C00 O08 OO HOO BES ONE OOF eee i 
Copious AND CBITICAL EnevisH-Latin Lexicon, founded 
on the German-Latin Dictionary of Georges \by the Rev. 

T. K. Anworp and the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE) ....+.+0. sce esreeeese eee 2 

‘‘ A very slight inspection of it will show that it aims at a 

far higher standard of accuracy and completeness than any 

of its English predecessors.”—Katract from Preface. 

Classical Examination Papers ....++.0ccscccscsscesseeseccceceesss ses cee nee 

English Grammar for Classical SCHOOLS 22.0.0 ccc ccc cee seeccecesececerecs 

Spelling Turned Etymology, Part J. 000 200 cee cee Fee COS SSO CO 900 00 088 Coe 
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9 2 ee eee cease 000 O68 Coe B2O CHO O88 608 O08 
The First German Baok O06 C00 COS 208 080 O08 COS O28 200 C88 008 000 608 080 000 008 209 500 
Key to the above eee TTT Te 206 Coe SOG Cet OSS SOR EEE 
German Reading Book ....sccosscssscccceeececssses ses cereseace sss coecesane 
The Frrst FRENCH BOOK .ccse. scocsesee cee ccceeecce cesses coc ceenasoreces ove 
Key to the above (by M. Delille).......ssesssssscreeresesecssee sso cee eee 
Frest CiassicaL ATLAS .....- cos cen cee coc cen ccs cos cne coc cce ces ees cee ces cee 
Zumpt’s Annals of Ancient Chronology «+. .s.cersessrereesee see sev eee 


THEOLOGICAL. 

Tux CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, and Commentary 
on the Messianic Predictions of the Prophets. By Professor 
Hengstenberg. Abridged from the Translation by Dr. Reuel 
Keit 000 006 008 008 0800 CaF 068 ene cee 0ee enn eee eoe vee ces ces eee ose 208020 Vee eeeeoeeen HOG 1 18 0 

THe CHURCHMAN’s CoMPANION, containing a great variety of 
Essays and Papers, some original, but mostly selected, and 
chiefly on Religious subjects... .....secrsreveresssses ere ssecrsere cee ces 

SHort HELPs ro DaiLy Devorioy, selected and arranged for 
every Day in the Year See sees seoccee cee eee COS OES OOS BES OOS DES OOS FOS BOS HOS O88 1 8 0 

HANDBOOKS. 

HawnpsBoox or RomaN ANTIQUITIES... 

HanpDBoox oF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES } (BOI ESBN). 000 o0+seeene 

HaxpsBook oF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HIsTORY 

HANDBOOK OF MEDIAZVAL GEOGRAPHY AND Hreroar} (PUtz) 

Haxpsoox oF MopeR® GEoGRAPHY AND History 

HawpBooxk OF GREEK SYNONYMES (PILLON) os, seerss covers soscee 

The ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for the Student. From 
the German of Witzachel .......00sccceeceeccscre ers seeeesces vos cesccs ons 


HANDBOOKS OF VOCABULARY. 
1. Greek (in the press). 8. French, 4s. 6d. (ready). 
2. Latin (in preparation). 4. German, 4s. (ready). 
By the Rev. H. H. Arnold. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN SYNONYMES. 
7s. 6d. 


The ITALIAN ANALYST; or, the Essentials of Italian Grammar, 
and their application in Parsing. 3s. 6d. 
GOSPEL EXTRACTS for YOUNG CHILDREN. 3s. 


By the Rev. C. Arnold. 


BOY’S ARITHMETIC, Part I. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, Part II. 3s. 6d. 
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